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in the entire history of American education. Schools have beeti s^^t 
into a whirling vortex of cultural change that has made .them a' more yiiud ii 
part of the culture and more visible on the local, state, and natioind sc^ 
than ever before. , , - : -'C . 



AS eaucahon nas ^ ..^ 

being, the schools have become more visible in the politic^ arena. P^tops 
at no otiicr time in our history? has education c^upied such a 

anew a^ 
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evolving national posture. This deeper involvement in c Qiphiunii^ y^^fe^ 
and national life has brou^t to the schools new ; cba 1 le n g< «^' ' bjiy jChafe 'i^'4. -; 
brought, too, perplexing problems and issues that miist b^^ 
treated ^th new perspective. 

Ihcreasmg amounts of federal funds are producing prpfoimd chiui;^ in 
the historical roles of the local, state, and nation^ government and .eapfr 
level of ‘government is attempting to find ite i^que rdle"hi-^^i^ 

American public education. The partnership tiiat has sei^^ 

'"’"'"Ml 



v^r; 



Senntive to the growing importance of education, t weR^ 
sistent and emerging problems and pressures impin^g oh schnnt adm w 






trators, 



u n uii 0 ^y^c .v,r. • V i 






t^;pne.toa 



■J-'. ■' -'v ^ 



Afl are concerned with the general totnc^ “Fedeiiil jPoliOT: aitdfi&i^i^ 
ScSiools.””--*- *“ * - V - 






issues ihhmehtfifi y y .. 




the chan^g relationships among levels of gpyenmieht.: 

This essay, the first of the series, is entitied *^e Setu^hior a ^ 
for the Federal Government in Education.” It has behh ^ptpated by ® 
L. Lindman, professor of education, Univemty of Cj^oinia^^L^^^ 
Oahfonua. 

- : , ;■ '■ 7 .' ‘ V 
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them with lus coUtagues, his board of education, h^ cangrc^oM^ 






sentatiy^, 

.tion wiU 1 

i^eiican pepple seek to reach their destiny. 



tion wiU b^me an eyen more effective mstitution thmu^^^^^^^ 
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The American public school partner- 
ship is a natural outgrowth of our 
federal system. For it to function ef- 
fectively, each of the three partners, 
the local school system, the state, and 
the fede^ government, must pursue 
pohcies which are mutually supportive 
and which contribute to Ae common 
purpose — better education. With the 
recent e:qpausion of federal programs in 
education and the aggtesave leadersh^ 
exerted by the Unit^ States Office of 
Education, a reappraisal of the part- 
tier^p, especially tiie role of the fed- 
end gpvipmment, is essential. 

Only a few short years ago the ac- 
cepted goal of nearly all advocates of 
feder^ laid lor education could be sum- 
marized succinctly in these words: fed- 
eral aid witiiout federal control. 

. Ilus concept of the federal role was 
I : ba^ upon a historic distrust of the 
‘ concentration of power, whether ppliti- 
t ; rdii^o^ or economic power, or 
. ,the.;/ppwer to determine how our 
. .c^^n ^ educated. National 

(plication is ejqied^ in 
'tho^ 1^® Sovei^ent 

: : 1^ a spd^ program to to its youth. 

^ iv- liutf iti Aoh^ ^here diversity- a^^ 

^ ti>® 

- dmninaut ingredients of our educational 
¥ Sj^m/ national controls^seeined^w^ 
V:^''^^rbpriate.^V:; ' _ ' 

i ; Mofcbve^^^^ under local control of 
education many communities developed 
exceUmt school systenis. IMstinguished 
citi»ns accepted positions, on, local 
s^ool boards, and local property tax- 
^ayen; contributed toward the increas- 
cing schoor budget with remarkable 
generosity. New types of educational 
programs were pioneered in American 
cities. All this happened under state 
and local, control of education. 

VI^ to be sure, inadequate 

i^hopls in.many conununities. In most 
. cases A could be 

tr^d to deficiencies m the Jocal school 
•t^:l)ke. ^e assessed yaluation of tax- 
; hble .pro^rty per pupfl was so low 
& soihe communities that school tax 
ratM, ifaTi, above the avemgei failed 
jto . pf p^de sufficient fimds for even a 
; n^^ 

^ tiiis deficien(ty, the states 

ffiyented neW. state-aid systems which 
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provided greater amounts of state sup- 
port per pupil to the low-wealth dis- 
tricts. Along with the effort to improve 
the financial support for public schools 
came increased state supervision and 
efforts to consolidate schools into 
larger and more efficient school ad^ 
ministrative units. 

But progress was spotty. Some states 
ffiauc gicat pfogicsS) ctiisis laggsd far 
behind. Compmisons among the states 
revealed shocking differences in the 
level of education of its citizens. Dur- 
ing World War II and during the 
Korean War, the number of young men 
who were unacceptable for military 
service because of educational deficien- 
cies wvx intolerably great in some 
states. 

Again, a careful examination of the 
facts revealed that most of the states 
with inadequate schools were also the 
states in which the per capita income 
was substantially below the national 
average. In general, the people in those 
states were making as gmat an effort to 
finance their sdiools as were people in 
other states. They were devoting as 
large a percentage of their income to 
the support of schools. But the funds 
available to the schools were grossly 
inadequate. 

Creneral Federal Aid Mdicated 

These facts indicated an appropriate 
role for the federal government: it 
should provide general support for pub« 
lie schools without federal control, 
granting larger amounts to low-wealth 
states, precisely as state governments 
had done for local school districts. 
The assignment of this role to the fed- 
eral government was based upon the 
assumption that the causes of inade- 
quke schools are basicaliy fiscal and 
that state and locd school leadership 
exists or can be found that will make 
wise choices in the use of additional 
funds. 

This view of the basic federal role 
in the support of public schools Was 
shared by many national leaders in the 
past, including the late President John 
F. Kennedy.' The rocent widely di^ 
cussed plan to return to the states for 
general state purposes a portion of the 
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federal income collectibn is bmed 
upon the same concept of the federal . 
role in the support of state services. 

Despite the strong apped of the con^ 
cept of federal getieral-poipose a^^ for 
education without federal con^l, the 
recent trend has been toward increased . 
federal control of public school pro- 
grams through the enactment of nu- 

luviCiiS 3p&Clar*puijp03C gTaut pKCgTSISS* 

Hundreds of pages of guidelines have 
been written in the U. Z. Office of 
Education spelling out rhe conditions 
under which a school may be elij^le 
for a grant for this purpose Or for 
that purpose. For some of the grants, 
proposed innovative proje<^ miust be 
submitted to the Of^ of duration 
for its approval. 

This abrupt shift in federal school . 
policty was accepted by soine as m exr 
pediency— hopefully fempor^ to' 
tore— to get need^ federtd ^hoql 
dollars started. Despite W^rous c^- ' 
paigns by the American Assomatibn of 
School Administrators, the Natibnid 
Education Association, toe Council of 
Chief State ^hool Officers, and allied 
groups, general f^er^ ^Ujp^it for 
public schools h^ riot been approved 
by Congress, prims^y be^ Of the 
church-school controverty .^^d ..t^^ 
school segregation iwue^ 'Vi^e 
possible to design f^eral categbricai ] 
aids so that the parochy stiobls re? " 
ceive some benefit, general suppori ^ 
funds are necessarily confined to pub- . 
lie schools under the Ameribah Chnsti- 

tutioo- ’• 

To others, the new emphasis ujpbn 
categorical ai^ for. edjiication is not a ' 
device for getting arpimd. histericiti 
roadblocks to gene^ federal support " 
funds. InsteacI, they ate part Of the 
“necessary revolution in Amcricim edu? 
cation.” This view is <tiearly : 

by the U. S. Conimissioner of l&ba- ' 
tion, Harold Howe D, who, in a publii-' 
cation entitled Eduction 1965: A jffb- 
port to the Prd/esridn, drols^ 

“The 88th and Con^o^» 

responding to the. desires of the peo^ 
pie, enacted laws enabling 
Government to take iW plbfe m 
local-State-National ^ucatiphsd' p)^<- 
netship. . . , Toward ffiis end,; fhb 
Congress hais enacted 24 ihajbr pi^ 

‘ \ ' *' • 'V ' ' ' ' ■'w. ’.''t ■J'*, 
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pf educatioa le^slation in the past 3 and years ahead this issue will be 
years. These new laws are channels sharply debated as Congress considers 
iiircugh which billions of Federal expansion of the categorical-aid system 
tax dollars will go into our elemen- or shifts toward “block^* grants. 

;Caty schools, high schools, vocational So far we have discussed the ques- 
schools^ colleges, and universities. tion: How can the federal government 
**But this money is not simply handed best md public schools in dischargbg 
but in the pious hope that it will be their responsibilities? Equally important 
^ut to good use. Each of the educa- to an effective local-state-federal part- 
[don laws . . . U quite specMc; Cate- nership is the question: How can the 
penes and ccuditicus of aid have been public schools aid the federal govem- 
[established to insure that these funds ment m discharging its responsibilities? 



are spent in an eflGicient and prudent 
** 



manner. 



For many years the public schools 
have carried out educational activities 
which were intended primarily to sup- 
port programs and responsibilities of 
the federal government Perhaps the 
most obvious example is the KOTC 
program, which clearly supports na- 
tional d^ense, a responsibility of the 



Being Brutally Frt nk 

This description of the federal role 
(is brutally firank. The U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education dedares that it is 

lonly a “pious hope” that state and federal government Payments made to 
local school leaders would put addi- schools and colleges for such programs 
ftional funds to good u&e and spend ^ more properly consider^ to be 
them in an effident and prudent man- payments for services rendered rather 
|ier without categories and conditions than federal aid to education. 

^bleatiy spelled out by federal autbori- Since national defense has been a 
|ti^, responsibility of the federal government 

f This new federalism in education since the founding of the Republic, 
Crests upon four rather clear premises, classification of federal payments to 
jiFirst, it assumes that state and local schools for ROTC programs as pay- 
^sdiool leaders, including state le^sla- ments for services rendered to the fed* 
lures and local bomds of education, wiU cral government instead of aid to edu- 
not spend federal funds prudently and cation is quite readily accq)ted. 
hn the national interest without specific Exactly the same principles apply, 
federal direction. however, to more recently accepted re- 

Second, it assumes that a series of sponsibilities of the federal govenunent. 
{federal categorical aids for selected For example. Congress has accepted 
services or programs, vdth accompany- the responsibility for full employment 
iing guidelines, audits, and reports, wiU In the Manpower Development and 
^result in better local school manage- Training Act^ it concluded that “it is 
ment. in the national interest that current 

Third, it assumes that public schools and prospective manpower shortages be 
throu^out the nation have uniform identified and that persons who can be 
btiengths and weaknesses which can be qualified for these positions through 
^remedied by categorical aids applied education and training be sou^t out 
ili^ormly throughout the nation. and trained, in order that the Nation 

Fourth, it assumes that state and may meet the stafShg requirements .f 
|iocal tax sources will provide in the re- the strug^e for freedom. ...” In the 
biaimng 90 percent of the school budget preamble to the Act, Congress goes 
fihe fends needcid to improve existing on to say that it is the responsibility 
Iprograms and services. of the federal government develop 

I the . sharp distinction between the and apply the information and methods 
^jbasic phtiosophy pf those who favor needed to deal with the problems of un- 
tederal aid without federal control mid employment resulting from automation 
» who favor the new, hi^y con- and technological changes and other 
^Ued, categorical-aid approach is types of persistent unemployment.” Ac- 
^stai^gly clear. During the months ceptance of this responsibiUty by the 
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federal government requires it to sup- 
port the development of vocational edu- 
cation. 

With such responsibility clearly ac- 
cepted by the federal government, much 
of the vocational education in public 
schools can be interpreted as aid to the 
federal government in discharging its 
newly accepted responsibility for fell 
employment. Federal payments to pub- 
lic schools for such vocational educa- 
tion may quite properly be interpreted 
as payments for services rendered 
rather than federal aid to pubUc 
schools. Similarly, with acceptance of 
the federal role in the War bn Ppyerty^ 
much of the expanded public school 
program for disadvantaged children 
can be classified as services render^, 
to the federal government in siip^it 
of a responsibihty accepted by the 
federal government. 

When the problem is rimd tills 
way, it is not always clear under the 
various categorical-aid progrmna who 
is aiding whom. 

For example, this aspect of the com- 
plex interrelationship between tiie pub- 
lic schools and the fede^ gbyermnent 
becomes embarrassingly clear when tbe 
federal government threateiis to cut off 
federal school aids because of non- 
compliance under the Civil Ri^ts Act. 
If, under most of the categoric^taid 
programs, the public school is actually 
aiding in the accomplishment of ac- 
cepted goals of the federal government, 
cutting off the aid penalizes the in- 
tended beneficiaries of the federal pro- 
gram and does not penalize the school 
district per se. Perhaps we need to give 
more thought as to who is aidkg whom 
in this interrelationship so that we will 
not mistakenly deprive children of 
needed school services. 



Througb Others^ Eyes 
With so much confusion in the fed- 

' ' ' , # ' - , t . 

end-state-local relationship with respect 
to education, a^fimdamental re-exam- 
ination is iirgently needed. For this 
examination each partner should look 
at the problem tbrpu^ the eyes of fee 
other partner. It is tempting for federtd 
officers to look at the state and local 
administrators and say to feem: .^*You 
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are the problem. If you were competent 
and cooperative, the necessary revolu* 
tion in American education would 
proceed quickly and efficimitly accord- 
ing to a national plan.** 

Likewise, state and local school lead- 
ers, strug^g to implement new cate- 
gorical-aid progranu, migiht be tempted 
to say to the U. S. Office of Education: 
“On the contrary, you are the problem. 
You have burdened the schools with 
mountains of red tape and distorieo 
educational emphases through a multi- 
tude of categorical aids.** 

; Hopefully the discussion will not 
reach such an impasse. Yet the issues 
are fundamentUd and tb^ reflect deep» 
mated convictions based upon widely 
;ditierent persotud experiences with edu- 



the approach many states have used 
to guarantee an adequa t e basic school 
program in local school distri^. 

How can federal contributions to the 
public schools be so made that school 
boards will know during the budget- 
ffiftiring period bow much federal 
money they will have during the en- 
suing year? Only by such an arrange- 
ment can federally financed programs 
be planned effectively. 



Sta^. If the fedg^ gbvcrnm^t ie^ 
fuses to imy its Ic^ sdi^ 
major ^ in the lo^ M<wl re^t^ 
is uievitable. Should the f^rsd pa^ 
mc«t this obfigation? 

Should the federal ^vmn^ 
rect its lemurces toward t^ecbntin^ 
support of education, leaving to priyaite 
foundations the faction of j^^vidmg 
‘‘seed money’* for the d^veitopnient, of 
innovations? Massive sup^rt .fdr i^ 



in discharging its newly assuiucd 



cattde. 
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Sfome Lmportaiit Questions 
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Instead of indulging in the kind of 
n^e-calling Aat could easify result in 
this discussion, we need to ask and to 
answer a sOries of questions concenung 
the federal rote in education. Here are 
some of thbm: 

V spme fo federal general- 
purpose aid or sharing of federal taxes 
sfs^ needed to strengthen the 
OHO^ing public school program in low- 
inciome states? In aU states? Is there 
a danger that without federd general- 
pUippse funds^ grants for specUd pro- 
such as vocational education, 
■Ubrafies,. or compensatory education 
draw .liiiu local funds firom 
equity es^ntial nonaided programs 
and ' weaken the , total education of 
■^mung pebplc in the United States? 

Should ff^ral tax funds be used to 
guarantee m each state a level of school 
support per pupil sufficient to finance 
a satisfactory basic school program, to- 
.wluch each state would be re- 
quired to contribute a prescribed per- 
oimtage of its total personal income, 
with the federal government <»ntribut- 
ing the remainder? This is essentially 



obligations for full employment, should 
the federal government provide con- 
tinuing support for vocational educa- 
tion? If so, should the various laws 
appropriations for vocational education 
be consolidated into a single pro^am, 
giving greater discretion to state voca- 
tional education phmning groups? 

Should the federal government, as 
part of its War on Poverty, provide con- 
tinuing support for special education 
programs for disadvantaged students? 
If so, should the various laws and ap- 
propriations be combined into a single 
program, giving greater discretion in 
the use of those funds to local boards 
of education? 

Is it possible to provide for public 
sdiools and parodiial schools in sepa- 
rate laws so that different methods and 
procedurra, appropriate to each, can be 
used? If public schools should be 
granted federal general-purpose sup- 
port and if parochial sdiools should 
have some benefits for their pupils, is 
it possible to enact such tegislatioh sep- 
arately so that each bill will be de- 
signed for its special purpose? Much 
confusion results when an attempt is 
made to provide for both types of 
schools in the same legislation. 

Should the federal government in- 
crease its payments-in-lieu-of-taxes to 
public schools by reducing the eligibilitii' 
requirement of Section 3 of Public Law 
874? The public schools derive about 
half of their revenues from property 
taxation. The federal government is 
the largest property owner in the United 
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seems to assuihe that icscy^bhs are 
available in, cs^lo^ lots. 

Shoitid rite fedefd goverimrat^^^u^^ 
the threat of withholffin^ iKhpoi' 
to enforw compHimee m 
policies? Su<^ thrifts fend to 
impossible to stabilh» fi^^^y 
ported programs and enter^^ 
term contracts eji|^oy^i^' c^^;; 
coiffurion and ,m(^dciity ^iu: ^ 
programs the.: ‘ 
wi^es to ’ .cncouri^, 

Should %e various 
programs^ which ain srattered^^ 
several agendes of the* f ede^ g^ 
ment be concentiatedM a rin^^^ 
so that schools w^ have 
of contact vrith tiid f^dM gdy^ 

Much time is tte 
des seisk to enter into separa 
ments with locd jtehqpl 
p^bte to do tonfe strea^^ 
federal government to avoid M sourra 
of confusion? . • - ' c: V ' ’ ' ■ 
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These are but a few ol tlie ^ 
questions which must be* ahswe^ 1 C; 
the lodti-steto-fcderai^^^^^^l^^^ 
partnership, is to b^nie fuUy ef- 
fective. Agreement ^ not (toime 
With respect to eduratiPi wp w ^ 
provincial, basing our donwetions P|ten 
limited personal ex^rlcmite. For IbXi 
reason, weare itil part Pf thp problem;^; 
Perhaps if we try esm b^ste^ 
part of its tolution. “ 
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It is comparatively easy for school 
administrators and school board mem- 
bers to become disenchanted with the 
extended and severe expectations v/luch 
are held for the educational enterprise 
these days. Schools in America, rightly 
or wrongly, are expe.cted to produce 
persons capable of passing selective 
service exams and fit^ting a war to 
which the nation has less than a fuU 
fin nimitni ent: tO provide Xaw material 
to satisfy the active appetites of insti- 
tutions of higher education; tb develop 
human cajpital sufficient to meet the 
sometimes' ambiguous and fyzs^ de- 
mands of an industrial and business- 
based economy; to produce human or- 
ganisms ffiat are sensitive, tolerant, re- 
spectful, for^ving, and understanding 
of their fellowmen; and to prepare 
“citizens” — a. sustained flow of men 
wd women coinmitted to the Ameri- 
can way of life and the perfection of 
the processes of democrat^. 

What does a nation, especially this 
nation, have a right to expect of its 
school system? What national goals 
can and should be realized either di- 
rectly or indirectly through education? 
Is it to impose responsibilities on 
an educational system for the attain- 
ment of nationsd goals that are clearly 
not educational goals? Should school 
be the bidy major institution held re- 
sponsible for the achievement of na- 
flbhal objectives? 

These and similar questions are be- 
ing raised these days by school admin- 
istrators. They are hard, ^turbing 
questions because they challenge the 
thesis accepted by many American ed- 
ucators: that American schools serve 
public interests, as defined by the pub- 
lic through the mechanisms for expres- 
sion available to it Such questions 
imply that there should be service 
boundaries defined for the nation’s 
schools—that limits be imposed on 
expectations. 

In 1960, John W. Gardner, now 
U. S. vSecretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, set down the general fe- 
sponsibilify for education h Goals for 
Americans: “Education is essential not 
only to individual fulfillment but to the 
vit^fy of our national life. The vigor 
of bur free institutions depends upon 



educated men and women at. eveiy 
level of the society. And of this mo- 
ment in history, free institutions are 
on trial.” Few would quarrel with 
Gardner’s basic thesis, for it expres^s 
rather succinctly the primary aspiratibii 
of laymen and professionals for the 
nation’s schools vis-h-vis the sociefy 
that has spawned them. One can like^ 
wise remark at the restraint with 
which he treated the pU^t of our fiee 
institutions. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is the implication that the 
commonweal rests quite directly oh 
our school systems. 

Much of today’s administrator un- 
easiness; is linked to the fact. that prom- 
inent Americas seem to see the 
schools as the key to achieving ra- 
cially integrated housing, removal of 
dixrimination in employment, reduc- 
tion of delinquency, stopping the 
flight of the middle class to the slil> 
urbs, improved mental health, and a 
halt to the deterioration of mbr^ 
standards. It is dear that the perform- ’ 
ance of a nation’s school system is re- 
lated to social problems such as these. 
If schools were more successfyl 
their clientele, there would not be as 
many dropouts or deviant pempnali*?; 
ties flagrantly exploiting the scteiai con- 
science of the sociefy; nor would thbre 
be the severe problems /pf mental 
health evoked by difficult adjustinehts 
to changing environments. . 

Schools and Rational Goals .. 

Most thoughtful observers would a^ 
ply sbue rough criterioa of reasbh-j 
ableness in establishing expectations 
for any sin^e social institution in re- 
gard to national problems or the 
achievement of national goals in re^ 



. lids artide^ ‘‘Education . as an 
Instrument for Eealixtog National 
Goals,” was prepared for JThe 
School Administrator hy Luvetii JL . 
.Cunningham, director of ^ the Mid- 
west Admhiistrption Center^ IJniyer-' 
sity of Chicago* It is the SMond in a 
series of nine essays on &e general 
subject, “Ecderid Policy and the 
PubHc Schbols.” 



spect to those problems. The appro- 
priate question is: What can a s(k:iety 
reasonably expect schopls to contrib- 
ute to the achievement of national 
purposes? The schools cannot ignore 
important national objectives to which 
they can contribute; nor can they as- 
sume complete responsibility for solv- 
ing the social ills of the times. 

W' 

To assess our professional posture 
on education as an instrument for the 
realizadon of national goals, it seems 
useful to apply the criterion of reason- 
ableness to several national goals that 
have been identified as salient for ed- 
ucation. 

National Defense 

The schools’ role in defense was 
made quite clear in 1958 with the 
passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. The Congress, in a some- 
what alarmist posbjre, rushed through 
le^slation designed to strengthen 
schools in special ways. These ways 
were selected 's responses to short- 
comings, particularly in science and 
mathematics, which American political 
leaders diagnosed as most threatening 
to our international competitive posi- 
tion. Even eoiiier, large-scale pro- 
grams of the National Science Founda- 
tion likewise gained congressional 
support on the assumption that such 
ejfforts would contribute to a stronger 
scientific capability for the country, 
permitting us to keep pace with other 
nations in a wide range of interna- 
tional scientific and technological com ' 
petitions. 

The most recent reminder that edu- 
cators received of their defense obli- 
gation was the highly publicized criti- 
cism of the schools emanating from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defease. 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
chastised teachers for their failure to 
impart knowledge and for sending stu- 
dents into a mental fog of boredom, 
confusion, and noncomprehension. 
The Defense Department has devel- 
oped schools to repair the loss and 
make several hundred thousand young 
men capable of military service who 
would ordinarily not have been ac- 
cepted because of low performance on 



armed forces aptitude tests.' 

The implications of McNamara^'s 
statements are clear: School officials 
had better go about getting their 
houses in order immediately. 

The national goal, generally stated, 
is to maintain an adequate defense. 
The e?q>ectations for the schools ap- 
pear to be at two levels. The first of 
these is to provide an adequate flow of 
brain power sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of scientific progress in such 
areas as weapons development, mili- 
tary strategy, and space exploration. 
The second of these is to ensure a sus- 
tained flow of basic muscle power, 
prepared sufficiently well academically 
to meet minimum military standards. 
Is either of these unreasonable? They 
do not seem to be. The nation is de- 
pendent upon brain power and muscle 
power to protect itself, and the schools 
are implicitly involved in the supply 
process. 

The schools have not been asked to 
assume a Spartan posture; most stu- 
dents are not required to learn to 
march, handle weapons, learn individ- 
ual defense tactics, develop survival 
skflls. or operate military vehicles. Stu- 
dents could be required to do such 
things, obviously; courses could be 
incorporated into the curriculum which 
would lead directly to strengthened 
national defense, especially at the 
muscle level. Such measures have not 
been seen as necessary or reasonable, 
but they are avmlable if world condi- 
tions dictate. 

Serving the defense purpose, then, 
does not appear to be particularly ob- , 
jectionable. The expectations are 
rather modest after all and in fact in- 
tegrate well with other purposes which 
the schools seek to serve, such as 
national physical fitness, general cog- 
nitive development, and a minimum 
level of national literacy. The fact that 
large numbers of young men cannot 
pass modest military service aptitude 
examinations should be a concern to 
teachers and administrators across the 
nation, for these exams serve as a 
crude external measure of our school 
system’s performance. 

Earlier this year AASA released a 
book entitled Imperatives in Educa- 



iidn, which spcM}; out nin^ 
responsibiUties for Ae nation’s Ibh^ls. 
Although labeled kaperatiyOs, Aey^hte 
in effi^t goals for dhobis, haifo 
scope. The authors of the 
urged toerican ediicatom to 
the curriculum in keepmg tyith the^ ' 
imperatives. 

Some of tile imperatives sound ve:^ 
much like well-known objective of 
American education. “To prepare peo- 
nle for the world of work.” “To make 
the best use of leisure time,” and “To 
make intelligent use of natural ie-- 
sources” have a raffier fa^ 
time-honori^ ring about thehi^^pthers ' 
do not. ‘To make? mban life 
ing and satisf^gi*’ “To 
structively with ^ychological.: ten^ 
sions,” and “To, keep democracy work- 
ing” are of a differrat flavor. i(!*md if, 
we ai"? to take ourselv^ serioutiy, in 
regard to these three, we are indeed 
assuming a fei^tening but at ffie same 
time ma^iificcnt respoiisibility. 

The three are. obyiouriy interrelated. 
The task of making i^an life reward- 
ing and satisfying will be p-artii^y 
achieved if we are succi^sful ^ou^ 
education in providing a basis for each 
individual to deal with psychological 
tensions. And the only way we will 
achieve a revitalization of life m urban 
complexes will be through a genuine,, 
grass-roots, democratic effort. . Aiiy- 
tbing short of that will be inadequate 
and casts doubts on whether the other 
objectives are achievable or indeed 
worth achieving at all. 

Keeping Democracy Working 

As a nation we have had nearly two 
centuries of experience with a republi- 
can form of government. Despite a 
seeming comfort with democratic proc- 
esses, we continue to strug^e to make 
the system functional. The stresses im- 
posed on all levels of government have 
been substantial, but the most visible 
deterioration in capacity to manage 
problems has been at the local level, 
especially in urban surroundings. 

There are hosts of reasons v^y local 
govemiuent is in tfouble. Part of the 
difficulties can be attributed to struc- 
ture — cities seemin^y are too l^ge to 



treat the range of housing, police pro- 
tection, education, employment, sani- 
tation, and other matters that plague 
them dailyl There is not enough flexi- 
bility in the system; it has become un- 
wieldy and nonresponsive; political 
access is denied to large segments of 
the population. Suburbs are frequendy 
suffering from another land of struc- 
toal difficulty. In many cases govern- 

ni6utsl iulitS ET6 tCC Siiidll, nDpOVcx- 

ished, rapidly growing, experiencing 
shifts in their populations, and wiffi- 
out a responsible leadership stractuie. 
The ddes are too large and central- 
i 29 cd, and their suburban fringes are 
often too fragmented and diffuse. 

When local government fails to solve 
local problems, it appeals in despera- 
tion to state and federal sources for 
help. Even in the absence of such ap- 
peals, state and federal governments 
increasingly are defining local prob- 
lems as among the most serious fficing 
the nafion and are taking steps to rem- 
edy them. Urban renewal, rapid trans- 
it, community health, policing, hous- 
ing, urban planning, and education are 
a few among dozens of local problem 
areas that have been entered in the 
national interest. 

What then is the responsibility of 
the schools in regard to this impera- 
tive? How can they help keep democ- 
racy working? 

The quick and easy answer is to 
improve our teaching of the stracture 
and processes of government. That has 
been our response for years when we 
have concerned ourselves with voter 
apathy to school bond issues, tax ref- 
erenda, and other public matters bear- 
ing directly on the schools. We have 
had confidence that if individuals had 
knowledge of their government, they 
would be interested and able to make 
it work. As Important as strengthened 
teaching about govenunent may be, 
that will not be enough- 

The ^st contributicn the schools 
can make is to providf; genuine expe- 
riences in the processes of democra(ty 
^thin schools themselves. And this is 
by no means a new observation. John 
Dewey appealed to educators to make 
of schools locations for the exercise of 
reflective thinking on the part of indi- 



viduals and groups. He called for 
schools to be open societies where 
problems are encountered and solved 
through the exercise of freedom of 
thought and expre^ion and majority 
decision. 

If the need for better participation 
in democracy skills were net pro- 
nounced enough within the society at 
large to cause school leaders to pause, 
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community itself should be sufficient 
to attract our attention. Two bits of 
evidence are compelling: One is the 
large-scale unrest among student 
groups, particularly in higher educa- 
tion but also present in elementary and 
secondary schools; the other is the rest- 
lessness of teachers, manifest in so- 
caUed militancy and power-seeking 
behaviors. 

Both of these movements are in part 
due to the ‘"closed” nature of many 
local school systems. In most cases no 
one has ddiberately designed ttem to 
be closed, and probably the adminis- 
tiutors in such situations do not per- 
ceive them to be so. But students dp 
and teachers do. They do not see them 
as places where they have a ^uine 
participatory role in the decisions of 
the enterprise. Students have a feeling 
of being acted upon and not with. 
Teachers have a feeling of being left 
out or overlooked when important is- 
sues are up for consideration — issues 
which extend far beyond salary and 
fringe benefit matters and are at the 
heart of the teaching function. 

Administrators need to locate within 
themselves their feelin,gs about partici- 
pation on the part of large numbers of 
persons in the central affairs of schools. 
If their feelings are that such involve- 
ment is not warranted, is troublesome, 
is awkward, or that there is not time 
for it, they are in for difficulty from 
this point forward. If, on the other 
hand, their feelings are: that real par- 
ticipation is important, that there exist 
extraordinary resources, within student 
and faculty ranks for improving ded- 
sions affecting the enterprise, then 
there is promise for them. 

One of the problems of administra- 
tors is that they themselves are prod- 
ucts of the culture for which they are 



now assumuig . r^por^^. 
^emselves have iu>t had e^ 
the proce^ of demexn^, jt^ 
un^rstandable yirhy they; 
been j^le to establish the cemdi^ns 
within whmh open invbiveMent t^^ 
centr^ de^ions of tiip„. organization 
can be extend^ to larger numbem ^ 
teachers and stodents. , • ; ? ? 

If our national obji^tivp is to lacep 
dcuiccra^' wofkuig, ptobably fue best, 
mechanism for its achievement is, ^ 
perfection of . the school as a latora-; 
tory for developing the. skills e^nti^ 
to participation in the processesvbf 
democracy: 






Psychological Tensions : 

E]tye(^g ffie schools to deal viM . 
the pensions of a nation ^, a linge^ qr-^^^^ 
der, tince tiie conditions . producing . 
tension In ffie sodety are n(k unda 
the direct control of the iiatbn’s edu- 
cationti system. Eveii if tiiey weie, it 
woiffd be a staggering assignment- for 
any institutional sedor of the society 
to assuine. But this is not to say that 
schools do not have a resjponsibiUty. or 
a part to play in the imjvoyemtmf 
societys leimon-copmg ability. / / 

&hools and classrooms are themr 
selv^ miniature societies. Ih^ have ! 
within them reflections of all the ten- 
sion-producing a^nti in the l»^r 
community. Gassrooms in upper-in- 
come suburbs as well as inner-city 
^dto areas are populated wiffi young- 
sters experiencing aili sorts of emo- 
tional upsets. Likewise, the profes- 
sional staffs of the nation’s schools 
contain persons with their own p^c- 
ular sets of stresses. The parent con- 
stituencies of most classrooms have 
their share of members who are strug- 
^g to manage their own brand of 
tensions. Thus the school, as a partic- 
ular life environment for a large per- 
centage of the total population, is a 
superb laboratory for thp study of the 
impact of external forces on human 
beings. At the same time the school 
has the best opportunity of any insti- 
tutional sector to focus on developing 
emotional strengths which will enable 
persons to deal effectively with ambn 
guity and sustained change. . ; 



Scl^l po|de ^ve witnessed a pro^ 
gi^ion 6f boys and girls whose school 
e^iience has made little or no con- 
tribution to their capacity lor Uving 
productive and satistying lives. In 
many cases w;e have stood by help- 
lei^ as pupib withdrew, regressed, 
evidenced hostility, or ma^est^ one 
. or more of many forms of alienation 
hroih the school society as well as the 
bio^r community. We have observed 
ihese dct^ences knowing that for 
hlbst of these persons their life chmces 
- 8U» SKID. the cost to the 
"nadoii of assunung the social burden 
. o]f Sikh persons for the balance of their 
hoB^oduCtive lives. 

:caii be no escape from rc- 
> j^)onsibility If the sodety is to 

survtye, the sCh assume a 

^or preparing 
{retsons to.live satisfactorily in settings 
. become increasmi^y nonsatis- 

. fyi^, d^pito affluence and a reduction 
; m abject poverty. We are on the thn^- 
I cdd of an era of purposelessness as a 
natiohj we seem to haye no dear sense 
rof dhk^pn; we have no challenges 
whl<h are ^listing emotional support 
-item: people. We 

"sCem ' to ^ iud^ess and drifting. 
:^d,^ t^^ mark the 

adult community as well as the pre- 
adult community: 

^ 'Obviou^^ an arwia of respon- 
sibility inay require large-scale rethink- 
ih g and gmriesigning of the educational 
tystem itself if we are to approach the 
objcdive at all. We may need to le- 
^ conceptualize the school and consider 
it more as a center for human devel- 
opment rather than as an institution to 
serve essentially cognitive purposes. In 
a center for human development, the 
total needs of the human organism 
could be addressed in a common set- 
ting. The psychological, physical, bio- 
iogcal, and cognitive growth patterns 
could be directed simultaneously, with 
a new mix of professional talents in- 
corporated ^into the process. 



Making Urban life Rewarding 

Modem urbanization possesses com- 
ponents which may lead to grossly un- 
satisfactory living for more and more 
people. Unless we can develop useful 
stratemes to deal with such compo- 
nents, we can hardly look forward to 
satisf^g and rewarding Uves for many 
urban dwellers. On the other han^ ur- 
ban living is by nc means disappoint- 
ing to large nuffibcfs of people. Th^ 
find the large city or a 'metropolitan 
area filled with vitality and richness 
not available anywhere else. 

The responsibility of the school is to 
enhance opportunities for students to 
know the positive features in urban 
living and to expose them to the exdt- 
ing and satisfying potentials of such 
life settings. The large-scale problems 
confronting most megalopolitan cen- 
ters are so awesoine that we permit 
them to overshadow the positive quali- 
ties which can and do exist there. 

Taking a cue from Dewey once 
again, the understandings necessary for 
satisfactory living in urban settmgs 
may be available only throng experi- 
endng the cibaa enviromnent in ways 
developed through the schools them- 
selves. Dewty believed that the school 
was obligated to acquaint students with 
the data which would surround them 
in their adult lives and to e]q>ect that 
students would have some responsibil- 
ity for dealing with such data as stu- 
dents. Support for such a position can 
be drawn from the enthusiasms of 
teachers* aides, volunteer teer\age 
workers in irmer-dty projects, return- 
ing Peace Corps volunteers, and the 
hosts of other young persons now in- 
volved intensively in urban programs. 
Such young men and women are treat- 
ing the realities of urban living. They 
have learned to examine contemporary 
urban fife styles with all of their varia- 
tions. They have developed new skills 
which permit them to intervene posi- 
tively into the fabric of urban exist- 









ence. Such i^teni^ 
people zs wch^ Ind^i/so 
work petfomting coto^ty^ 
which are fatr afifcld' fioiDh 
adniinistrahye and te^l^gyejgp^^ 
tions and which £re4hmi^ ihvb^ 
dents in bold nevv achtiaintmi^ wth 
urban living. ' 

Again, if appears that such ah ; ex- 
pectatipn for the nation*s schools is 
leasoniable. ■ - f; 

Suiniiiatiqii : ^ 

Much of contemporaty so^ at^on 
is directed toward changing environ- 
inents. The impfidt a^umptibn m 
changes in envirpiinients> ediicatib^ - 
or otherwise, vrill le^ to 
changes in individual humsto bein^.; 
This is probabty a partially fadty 
sumption arid an over-expectation fpf~ 
the power of environment The iniffl- ^ 
vidud must somehow, be retained fu 
the priiicipai trurget for ihe efforts of 
the schools. It is tire: cMd who ; must 
Iram to read, cope wito armCtyj pto-^ 
tidpate usefully in deiiiohdic. :proc- 
esses, and appreciate tiie potenti;^ fpr 
fife in intense surrouiidihgSi Tb he 
mindfid of independent personage is 
by no means a new caution, but 
mains a worthy one. 

The nation has a ri^ to expect a 
great ded of its rehbol .^tem; The 
public ^ools belong to the people 
and exist to serve individud and pub- 
lic inter^ts. A criterion of reasonable- 
nMs is in order to govern spwific ex- 
pectations for schools in relation to 
thdf serving natipnd purposes. Precise 
specification of the boundaries of tiie 
schools* responsibifities would not ap- 
pear desirable, and school administra;- 
tors ought to resist such attoinpts. With 
socid conditions unstable, there is 
danger jn schools becoming overiy re- 
sponsive to poorly defined public oh* 
jectives. At the same time, thde is 
disadvantage in freezing the sdiools to 
purposes that are inappropriate and 
obsolete. 
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The Cbngicss o! the Uiuted ^te? 
makes fedeial ediicatioiud p(^* In 
the long run, of course, those who 
elect the Gongiess can, they 
make the federal policy in educi^h, as 
in all other matters of public ccmcem. 
Depending on his depth of concm and 
degree of influence, political and other- 
wise, the President may have a substan- 
tial effect on educational poli^ made 
by the Congress. But, in the final analy- 
sis, tile popitiarly elected Congress de- 
bates and establishes the fedsral policy 
for education. It may weU be that, on 
many occasions, the Congress does not 
percdve and appiedate the conse- 
quences on educational pbU^ of a 
particular congressional decision. This 
unawareness, however, does not mod[- 
ify the ultimate effect of the dedsions 
ti^n. 



most In n^ of 

tional '■ .DNsfdi^'' cEducii^ 

'daauc^esmnifli^ ' 

Thus C^ngresit.has^o^^^^ 
casions in the past; sul^^ 
trolled ^pbli^'i^"^^ 

same leglditiion 

its;pte^bie IntMfe^^ 

would be strictly fdri^kk^.- ^ 
same time, hy refurag^^^^t^ 
which could be us^ to ineetlo^jnc^ 
as denned ;by tqcu au^ntiM^5"Cb^^^ 
gress Med for yj^ to stteng^mj^^^ 
local role iri ppli^ maldn^ : 

From tinie to time,;eziccndm^^^^ 
eiti|er l^ j tim Presi^t 1^ 

in the A^dmistratibn^ cm affeirt^^e^ 
cation apfuuentfy ;1 indepen^e^; of 
Congress. However, the Cm^p^,'if it 
chooses, can effectively v eaheei^^^^^ 
amend such executive actibm 4 
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It should be noted that Congress 
inakes educational policy not only by 
affirmative action, but also 1^ fafling 
to act Furthermore, the concessional 
action or inaction does not have to be 
de^nated mqflKiti^ as **educational** 
in order to exert profound effects. 
Legislation on the begiiming age of 
required militaiy service, for example, 
or Ic^slation atont the **war on pov- 
erQ^ or legislation in the area of civil 
rights may actually have more effect on 
educational poliqr than le^tiation 
which is called **e^cationaL** 

Opposite Effects 

Congressional action sometimes has 
pol «7 results that are contrary to the 
proclmmed purposes of the Congress 
in its oft-repeated standard clause 
agmnst federal control. For example, 
while clearly the way to avoid federal 
control is tiirpugh general federal md 
to education, the Congress for yearn 
Med to enact such le^slation. Instead, 
special mds for various levels and ^pes 
have been forthceming. In acturdhy, 
therefore, while proclaiming opposition 
to federal intervention in locd and state 
educational programs, the Congress 
has held out incentives, in the form of 
special grants, which have induced local 
school and college authorities to ^ve 
special attention to those phases of edu- 
cation which the Congress, presumably 
in response to public opinion, deems 



The^^pnm^ Couri^^^^ 
lish fedei^ policy |ffiibu£^^ %^ 
tation of the Cemsthiffioh, Thn 
of the fedend govmnient has 
creasin;^y concerned vrith^edu^tipnal 
policy in recent y^. ; v ; , . v 
foregoing sUitements jhay seem 
to be oversimplified. Tb/ey are. Tfe : 
obvious nebd ^estion, (ff course, % 
Who influences Cong^ in ib role of 
establishing federal educational pol^^ 
Here, the subject becomes nmre com-: 
plex. The forc^ thm influence tim Con- 
gress are as Varied as the men 
women of whom the is. 

composed. ; : \ } j.; 

The members of Congress who^ be- 
long to the same |X)liticri party as the 
occupant of the Wlute Hotne tend 
the whole to foUpw the Pr^deUtiai 
lead unless sectiomd mores are viob^. 
Those of the other party tend, with ex- 



Thu article, *^Who Makes JMnc»> 
tional Policy at the Fed<»^ Level 
was prepared for TIu Sehpot Aii^ 
miniitrator by Wliliaun G. Carri-ex- 
eentive secretary of Uie Natioinal Ed- 
ucation Assodation, Washington, 
D. C It is . the third in a senries Vbl 
nine essays on the genend snbject; 
‘‘Federal Policy and the Pnblie 
Schools.** \ 
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^o^tkmsto be sure, to oppose Piesideor 
: dsd policies or to propose alternatives 
to them. Basically, political affiliation 
mflumces congressional response. 

Special Interefts 

Special-interest groups such as in- 
,du^, labor, and religious groups, as 
well as educational organizatioris, in- 
fluence Congress in the establishment 
of federal policy affecting education. 
Ihe stren^ of such influence is 
inoeased when the members 
of the group are individual^ and per- 
sonally in support of the organization's 
stated objectives. Few members of Con- 
gress are influenced exdusively by per- 
S(U contacts with Washington-based 
lobb^ts, e^iedalfy on broad poliqr 
qiu»tibns. Congressmen often turn to 
such ptof^sionals for information, but 
th^ respond, when the chips are down, 
to the **folks back home.** More tiian 
one educational biii has failed of pas- 
sage becai^ of the silence of constitu- 
ents &om whom the senators or repre- 
sentatives have not heard. Conversely, 
thoughtful, specific exchanges of cor- 
respondence or conversations between 
tmsti^d constituents and members of 
Congress have more than once been the 
dedsive factor in important le^slative 
accomjhdiment. 

The public press makes much ado 
lately about the **new establishment* 
vdiicb, it is said, is now taking charge 
of Amoican education. The noun 
“establishment* infiltrated the language 
of educational poliqr making in 1962, 
when Dr. James Conant wr<^ Chapter 
Two of his book. The Education of 
American Teachers. He conddered in 
this chapter the charge that “a national 
conspiraqT exists to use the processes 
of teacher education and certification to 
maintain a teaching corps which “will 
dependably follow the NEA party 
line.** 

Although he reports that this indict- 
ment is widely accepted and often 
idterated. Dr. Conant also tells us that 
he regarded it at the outset of his study 



with Cuiisiderabie doubt Then, after 
visiting 16 state capitals, he concludes 
that his initial ^ubts were well- 
founded, althou^ he quickly adds, 
somewhat obscurely, “I have seen evi- 



dence that one could use, witii some 
distortion and considerable oversimpli- 
fication, to support the charge.** 

Thus, Dr. Conant brings in a verdict 
of “suspicious but not guilty** on the 
charge of conspiracy. He does, how- 
ever, detect a ‘Toose aliianw" of groups 
concerned with public school educa- 
tion. Some people, he says, have called 
this alliance an Establishment From 
this point on, in his book and in subse- 
quent addresses and articles. Dr. Co- 
nant makes the phrase '‘education estab- 
lishmcnf* his very own by hequent 
repetition. It is clear also that he does 
not use the term as one of endearment 
or endorsement 

A Changmg Establishment 

There is, in my opinion, an Estab- 
lisbment in education now, although 
not in the sinister sense in which the 
word is used by the minority who 
would like to become the majority. 
There always has been an Establish- 
ment. The Establishment has changed 
repeatedly in the past, and. it is chang- 
ing today. 

There is no new Establishment in 
American education. There are some 
new forces which are giving the old 
Establishment a new look. Let me sug- 
gest some of these new forces. 

One of them is the growing militancy 
of the education profession. This mifi- 
tancy is exhibited by superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors, and espe- 
daUy by classroom teachem. 

A second force in the changing pat- 
tern of the education Establishment is 
urbanization. Moreover, the great 
urban centers are today only beginning 
their ascendancy in American life and 
American education. During the next 
generation, two-tlurds of America's 
population growth will occur in about 
50 large metropolitan areas; density of 
population in ffie central cities will in- 
crease; suburban areas will spread 
unto they meet the growing subu^ of 
nearby cities. Thus, the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Washington metropolitan areas will 
grow until thty ate at least as big as 
New York Cty is now. Such urban 
areas are sure to have an increasing 
share in the political, social, and edu- 



catibhd life' of tiie ^ericah 
The Supreme C^urt droisipn op 
lative reappPitipnmeht 
this' trend, but it'^ exp^te ifc ■ ; • - 
In educationi^rgmi^tip^ 
fluenro of the big cities h^ b^ 
feet uut powerfc!, Urb^n 



have formed organizations td fpnnulate 
policy and to secure its adpption by the 
public and by the or^ized profession^ , 
A third usw elemeht in the educa- 
tion Establisbmeiitis the grpvri^ 
ity in the fedend government :Gbverii- 
ment has become ^Targef and more 
complex than it was even a quaiter pf 
a century ago. This is true hot only of. 
file federal ^venunent but alro pf the ' 
public educatiou system it^lf; it is true ; 
also of institutions like; or^ni^I^r/ 
organi^ busin^^; and tiie organized ^ 
te^lung profesrion. The older pries 
among us look back wisti^y to a thnp^ 
when everything was more sirhple^ 
when the process of moving fioni polity 
to action was more diiedL The yoimger 
ones, who do not haVe the feeling 
about the “good bid days**-^of yet 
anyway-“-nevertheless tend to be hnpa- 
tient with the complexitiK of the ^mb^ 
cratic process todky. . 

Foundation Administratons 

Another new element has been mhrb^ 
duced into the Establishment-— the neW 
type of foundation adininistraton The 
ability to dispose of substehtiki sunis of 
money is always a source of potential 
power. The foimdation admini^tor, 
old style, had his own self-imposed :i^ 
straints on the use of tins power. He was 
required by his job to decide whether to 
give or to vrithhold funds. That heavy 
responsibility he could not escape. But 
he stopped, as a rule, at tiiat point. 

The foundation administrator, new 
style, has seen his ^ponsibflity in a 
different light. He not only 1^ giyen 
and withheld; he also has sp^rvised, 
reviewed, evaluated, suggested, and 
urged. He has been inclined to be im- 
patient of the status quo and to equate 
novelty with wisdom. His test pf tire 
value of an idea, an experiinent, or a 
project has often seenied to be whdther 
or not it is “exciting.” In his pm^t of 
excitement, he has not paused to ask 
whether some good result may be thus 
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lost or some unfortunate result 
achieved. If you take him at liis word, 
he has been cluefiy concerned with es- 
caping from boredom. He has been apt 
to conclude that a polity which has 
been operating for several years must 
be part oi the “convention^ wi?dom/* 
and to see in its longevity proof certain 
that it is an enor. He has given little 
mtention to the values of established 
procedures, and has been highly sk^ 
tical — ^sometimes with justice— of any 
attempt to bring about change within 
rile ^amework of existing institutions. 
If he found himself unable to trust any- 
one to spend acceptabty the resources 
he controls, he has employed a staff and 
carried on the operation under his own 
direct superrision; or if this seemed 
like too great a departure from tradi- 
rion, he has set up and generously fi- 
imced subsidiary corporations, with 
cGrectors and staff of his selection, to 



cany his policies into effect. The forces 
thus created have been potent and re- 
main potent indeed — ^although, I hasten 
to add, not necessarily harmful. 



cm exert a major influence on the 
gress and on the 42 federri admini^ 
tion agencies that are now involved, in. 
one way or another, in education. Ttefr 
influence on the forination of ifedem 



Teacher Dducation 

Stiil another effort to exercise edu- 
cational control seeks new controls over 
teachers. An excellent example is* af- 
forded by the proposal put forth by^Dr. 
Conant in 1963 to entrust control of 
teacher education to the colleges ^^d 
universities. At the same time, he would 
remove, or greatly curtafl, the influence 
of public agendes responsible to public 
opinion. The states, under this pl^|1 
would continue to certify teachers, ]^f 
only in a legal and almost automatic 
manner, on the basis of requirements 
prescril^ by each college and univer- 
sity. 

Th^ are some of the factors which 



policy depends in part tm' their Wh- 
ence on ei^h,oriier-^d on the public. 
Little puri^ is served in imjpugnmg 
the motives of those who seek power 
within the Establishment and who riius 
exert major influence on the Congress. 
Proposals affecting educatio^ p^<^, 
whether from within oir without: the , 
Establishment, should be jud^ ^on 
their merits rather than on their ori^ns, 
pp^fr promise of success rariier rium 
; Mj^em^ovei^^ Education can, in fai^ 
w strengthened by con^uous and 
open dialogue mnong those who^ rnoye 
in and out of the Establishment The 
organized education professipn has a 
major re^nsibilify to see that siidi 
dialogue continues to flourish. 
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Sii^ boMf^i of edbcatkm are teeth 
iMcalfy st^ otBddlf, sdbod board 
membeis adviie state l^ulative 
bqdiM:of the 8choc»^^ needs and of the 
s^*8 iespoiiin)|li^ fcw finandal imp- 
port and for ^oviding laws which pro- 
; hrate bett^ sdiools. 

' - A seh^l bdud member loses his 
efieedyeness and becomes a cornmnnity 

adim he n ermifat n erMwiri 

aflpUdk^ special mteiests to dim 
bli ai^ for j^blic Mhqols. 

Sh^ b(M^ are iqiiesentatives of 
peof^, they dioiild sot yield 
ib -piesn^ from mdwidoab, special 
jMeare^ groups. At aH 

"times, however; the rights of the indi- 
Svid^ diobld be preserved 
4 ^nBoards of edumUidn have die right 
iM .frib res^^ to be informed 

of the conditioas which 
in ^ schools and die degree to 
whh^ die gjeab are bdi^met 

Boati^ (tfedocadon diod 
^suiU^ avenoe of ccmmnmkadoD to 



explain the worth of education to the 
public and to give d^ty and presdge 
to teaching. 

We Believe This 
Aboat the Prolesaional Staff 

We believe the school admiiustrator 
and his colleagues should be profes- 
inoilaily prepaicd and possessed of 
leader^ qualities and the power and 
courage to make wise dedsious. Rda- 
tkmshqa between.die educational staff 
and the board of education should be 
characterized by mutual respect and 
trurt. 

The professiotial personnel must be 
professional^ prepared for its diversi- 
fied and complex tasks, but contimious 
study, eiperimentation, and inservioe 
growth are miperative. Encouragement 
to grow and frivoiable coadidons for 
growth are the responsibility oi the 
adniinistration arid boarc^ hot iinprove- 




ii^t is ^ 

'hew n-ifivi^' 
memmn^ vnth^^^ 
th^ complex ahd dhSoilt imfe 

'bid?* ■' 

Altfaough joo 8^ 

inooihpeteii^ si^ii^ 

QSSd Oi MiSiiiihw pn^ . 

cedores. - , 'c'; 

The profes^ has^^a^ 
tnlily: to ^ve r^je^ve infq^d^ 
boards of;educs^oo an4 
reladve to the (iegi^ to 
pd^ odo^tibn^ me b 
and to acquiunt jthi^ mc^bds 









The pi^caskm ^ be m8peded:W 
support to die 
strong and ebneerted lebd^^ 
An^erkaii id^ a po^iye^^^ 

edocatkm pro^tun M v^ 
their a^evemeot 
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.tUexis de Tpcq[iiieyille^;'t^^ 

Fm\>ch political scientist who 
our young ispuMc in 1831, lepoi^ 
his observaddns of Amertew life :in 
his brilliant treatise/ IJemociw^ 
America. Few things stni#;luih inoie 
forcibly than the decenhalizati(^ of 
politick power in America. Although 
he ^ke of certain "disgrac^ bldm- 
ishes” arising hom this, he conclude 
^t *the political advantages which ~ 

thtr ucfiv& "juCm tuw ' 

centralized system would induce me 
to prefer it to the cdhtraiy plan^’^' De 
Tocqueville ma^eled at the Ameri- 
can’s sense of personal responsibility, 
interest, pride, and enligbtenmeiit m 
the adairs of ^ nsdibn and attributed 
M to popular partidpation in de^ 
centralized gpvermnent - 
hr no other public afif^ has the 
American faiith in local control been 
mote notable than in education. Today 
the power of dedsion over public edu- 
catioh us shifting rapidly honi the 
state and the local level to the federal 
level and firom the old educational 
establishment to a new, more M^y 
i^tralized one. It is essential that we 
reflect on the causes and the con- 
s^uences of these centinlimg tenden- 
ci(» in .education. 

^use» of Centralism 

- Shortly after mid-twentieth century, 
two dramatic events generated power- 
ful thiost toward reallocation of power 
over~ public education. When Kussia 
preceded this nation in the exploration 
of outer ^ace, we looked to our 
schook as b jth the cause of our em- 
bmrassment and the salvation of opr 
pride^ (Curiously, when our own space 
effort ikter surpassed the Soviets’, no 
one insisted that our schools take the 
credit.) The butdier, the baker, and 
the submarine maker quickly identi- 
ffed, the yUlains and hsd sutprisingily 
simple and unequivocal remedies 
readily at hand. Few bothered to note 
that as Iste as 1949 Conant had ex- 
pressed his **fear that we may educate 
more doctors, lawyers, en^ecrs, 
scientists, and college professors than 
our economy can support.” 

A few years later the dvil rights 
movement called attention to the prob- 















Icmi'pf pnc^tei^^ 
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’■Whch;^'.' h(w',:^drnMre;^BiJ^ -t- 

• cdyed .ti^t-vnmrejtec^ 

- was' neb^’^mi^; t& 

^hpol^/cod^^^^ 

prdblenm/:fStiong;%^,f^^ 

" i^bleins of', i^e^ 

_wcre'.'b(^''iultiOT^;'^'i^^^^^^ 
to.^|e^^:gpyen^ 
fihmcid''' 

; old ;eSdi^tiQhal|ci^ 
pl^Tor-inc^^ 
educaticn dul^ 
the 'S^nd;- Wp^ 
eras-'-j^' 'b^in'’'^tii^^ 

’■ 'joi^^by -’sfm 
meht/'' and 

subventicm-wcte-eiu^^ 

- The 
which were stiff 
gcperal:purp^/ j^bipu^t v^ 
plethora ^pfspi^catm 
Imes". -that'^ ^inti^u<^;^Jlhdp^^ 
neVerthei^;|)bweiiy';w^ 
catipnd deyel^^o^n^ 
sity Of ed^tiph^,{^ 
ierl:^ 

evi^ntiy'^^miti£eti(^;^ 
of educ^c^^^ppp^^ 
by the 

the old obje^bhs' ti>^^^^ i 

were sWept ^ide and a new^ 
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tion; of more centraFzed power 
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to ra^ theievel of influence of state 
a^cies pver local school districts. 
TUe V funds the Elementaiy and 
•Second^ Education Act are stien^- 
ening state, departments of education 
and giving them a heretofore unknown 
^uence as as greater independ- 
race fi»in the state treasury and 
stager bargaining power with other 
agendes.: old systems of 

checlos aiid.bdrac^^ in- 

fiistruc^es may soon become obso- 
lete.."- ' ••• ' 
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•Clerenabnial Intennediaries? 
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^ wme local 
scii^i^ iiave developed a 

ib^li^h(iy, tq^ d^ #>^^y Wash- 
dgtpn itb^ oongresmen in 

|iie ids con- 

is p^ cviddit whem 

state.depa^ ^uggi^ 

rad when f^rd permit 

^ . ^ the local 

jli^d;^ ad- 

money. Matty state 
i^mmiente Mye ^ to re^velop 

fe i, actiydw, and relatiqn- 

II; . wdl as wth 

i(^ . ceremonial 

mterdedimies ra local di^ct- 

^Wadmgtbn^a^.^ -4';^'^'?;'' ; 4r- -'I-* 

iUdbugii it d fra too eady lb assess 
l^rapaict Educa- 

tiph up^i federd-state-iqcd relations, 

have great 
paTticttldl^^ rad 

legators, l^th as a ooalhion against 
de centrdi^ pi the federal 

goyernment raid a hedge against the 
qjd edtcatiqhd estd>li^^ Despite 
rei^d^ pffidd disclaimers to the con- 
tt!^^ it; 4 ;<idt® possible diat the 
ilMucatiph may itself 
k4)4ydeld. ;the central^g influences to 



structure In education. Tfiese centers 
and laboratories may become cratrif- 
Ugal forces by disseminating a variety 
of innovations and alternatives upon 
which school systems may reach de- 
cisions. It is important to ask, but too. 
early to answer, the question of the 
extent to which the regional educa- 
tional laboratories and resimreh rad 
development centers will bypass state 
departments of education rad thereby 
alter local district-state relattonships. 

The most powerful centralizing 
tendencies in education are clearly at 
the national level. This centralization 
appears to be an inevitable cons^ 
quence of several forces: the growing 
incapability of state and local govern- 
ment in dealing with pervasive sodal 
problems that often transcend state 
and local jurisdictions; the fra greater 
yield of the federal tax structure rad 
the readiness of the Great Society to 
finance social services from the public 
sector of the economy; wondrous 
advances in technology and communi- 
cation which permit more efficient 
programing, but through fewer loci of 
control; and of course the growing 
recognition that education can become 
a powerhil instnunent of national 
poli(^ and purpose. 



ments, but 'berautel'ith!^ 



terpris^ 1P 
local efifo^s. ' ^^;^ 



power over ^watic^fpoti^ 
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classroom teacher still enjc^ '^^ lmh > 
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A health of Agencies 
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These forces have created a per- 
vasive but not pernicious array of 
public and private agencies: agencies 
of the federal government, education 
associations, phflanthropic foundations, 
nationad curriculum programs, nation^ 
testing programs, accrediting associa- 
tions, and industrial combines engaged 
in the production of educational hard- 



ware. 



I 4;;^ch^^k opposed. It may 

^ ■ 4^ threat to existing local- 



^b^fetieral . policy-maldng rnecha- 
nisms; At the other e^me, it may be 
r^Uted tp helplesraiess by tiie intemal 
picketing vOf^^^^^^ The re- 

docs not 

pei^t cp^ of the imr 

pict that the research rad development 
,,;^centcrs . and the regional educational 
I jfabmatories will have upon flie power 

"'o' 



Campbell and Bunnel in their mono- 
graph, Nationalizing Influences on 
Secondary Education, concluded that 
the National Defense Education Act, 
the College Entrance Examinations, 
the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, among others, have had a 
standardizing influence upon secondary 
curriculums and have precipitated a 
shift in decision making from the local- 
state to the national level. This shift 
results, not from new legal arrange- 



degree of autonomy in dfteriiau^ 
scope of his imb^on w 4 { | 

The in<)st profound p^trali^ 
education^ policy makffig ims^es^ied,;.^ 
from tite mw of the^^^^ " 

Congress. Thete hctsjimye/ 
of crism-^tieimedf opnsibra 
have produced: ca^ldriral^)^^ 
specific cbjectivife- i^rn pffjpoM 
considerations and ramld^. to 
sideratipns of broad natiomri^Ui^ ih 
education.v-' ;;;• '■■;4 : 

The objectives are often .poorly re- 
lated to those educatipnsd puippses^ 
valid or ptiberwme, .held by 
local jurisdictions. Tlielr spei^-pur- 
pose character permits state and ibcal 
authorities to view ffiem as a com 
^ome^on of project laffierjthan 
fiind^ental pa^ .pf a coherent toUd. 
edu^tionsd program. I , 

This view is teudbri^^ by the 
spccificatipns (‘‘innpyative” and “ex- 
emplary’* are espedrffiy j^^on^^^ 
established by the Office: of j^uedtipn 
rad otiipr f^erffi aj^hriea proi^ing; 
project applications, by J gm 
governing the admiffistratibn of tiie 
projects, and by criteria by which re- 
sults rae evffiuated. These specifica- 
tions, guidelines, and criteria, however 
well-intentioned, are frequentiylrestricr 
live rad ratagoniring to stete and loc^ 
authorities. Although the leghlation 
prommentty disavows federd . contml 
of education radU. S. Conmtissioners. 
of Education speak of ; iffie tfeder^^ 
government’s “junior partnemhip** m 
the educational enteiprise, the indiie^ , . .x, 
control manifest in the specifications 
and guidelines is compelling^ ' 

Indeed, spedal-putppse ^ aid, wffich 
provides mrasive largess fpir special 
sectors of schooling, is in Itseffi a fpim 
of federal control byef tiie ItieVelop: 
ment of education.; W h hof 'to! 
suggest that federal hnsteciri; 
for education has beeii hefi^ous pit ! 
ineffective; it does suggest mpt epa^^^^^ 
gressmen and bureaucrb^.lh W^hing- ; t4; 
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[ton now exercise i»werful control over, 
pdii^tion. '■ 

^ Ilie impact asso(^ons 

;of educators pn^the centralization o£ 
power over education has probably 
[been oyerestin^ated by many observers, 
^e education profession, unlike the 
other professious, is characterized by a 
^etiiora of volunt^ associations that 
[often hold opposing views on impor* 
taut matters of policy and strategy. 






'Welfare Imuos 



I ^ ^thou^ the associations make 
J^uent pronouncements on educa- 
itipnd poh(^, their Jobbying ener^es 
-are more ea^, and more effectively 
over matters of profession^ 
gri^te and con^ons of employment. 
^Iftey^taciQe such issues as professional 
nego^tioru minimum salaries, and 
[t^pre w^ far more determination 
[and ^^e-nimdedness than they do 
^^-chumli relations and dese^gs- 
u tion. Their.coiutitoencies are large and 
oben diyid^ on matiem of broad 
policy, Imal^ i^oilt for their 
lea^m to speak with conviction. 

invaaon of the U. S. Office of 
i^ucation by ffie new . establis^rat 
severed the old Imkage be^een 
,t^t agenqr and tim Nation^ O^U^- 
ticm ;Ass(^tion and reduced the 
i influence of the Ij^r. Althcuib.p 
lessiohk ^ncators still exercise sig- 
influence iq>on educational 
i . ii^licy and' ^ they exert their 
poyyer more through their state aM> 
iat^ cf tile Nationtd , Education Asso- 
t^on and ^pug^ .^eir pirOfe^ional 
I BpiUcdce at the local level, i. 

Regional and national., associations 
f that acc^t teacher education M 
tions Jmve been mtic^d for placing 
unjia'dfi^ pow^^ bands, of a 

| > few. The Mayor study for tlie National 
I (ddinmission bn Accreffiting gave little 
| .,ConDtfort to the teacher education 
Accrediting ;;aM critics. Al- 

^ thpu^ ffie studv tnade several recom- 
V: Emendations ^ f he improvement of 
, ffie. stro operation of these 

r,E assb^idtions[ no concern 

J dyer cehtralizn^^^ in these 

I E .bodies and expressed fmth that the 
I ^Natipni^ Cpiin^ for Apcreditation of 
IB^eacheti E l^ucation midE the regional 



associations could do much to stiihu- 
late improvement and innovatiPn iii 
teacher education. 

.Many obscn'ers have eiqnessed 
concern over the centralmng tenden- 
cies manifested by philanthropic foun- 
dations active in the support of school 
improvement. Others have insisted that 
the foundations, by virtue of tiAeir 
number and the diversity of ^eir 
commitments, have had an opposite 
effect. In either case, it seems reasoh- 
able to conclude that the advent of 
many regional educational laboratories 
and research and development centers 
and other agencies active in educational 
improvement will tend to dilute and 
supersede the influence of tiie founda- 
tions and relieve whatever central- 
tion of influence the foundations may 
once have enjoyed. 

The most powerful potmitial force 
toward centralization of power over 
education^ practice and poliqr rests 
vtitii the huge industrial producers of 
educational hardware and ‘'software** 
now entering the field of eclucational 
t^hnology. 

These mighty industrial combines 
me well-staffed, well-financed, well- 
organized, and unencumbered by in- 
articulate or modest salesmen. Their 
market has been stimulated by a 
substantial infusion of federal money 
for the purchase of the hardware and 
by the U. S. Office of £ducation*s 
.authorization to contract with private 
industry for research and ultimately 
probably for the training of researchers. 










fom tteth the orgahu^u;:^^^ 
content of e^ucatibp;; 
the E character ;iuidV^ape' ^pf 
sbbi% ifi«lf*”'' ; 

Many critips of Abledc^ 
have inveivhed against & 
tion of power over e&abon^ 
hands of a professiof^ “^uchtibnM^ 
estabUs^ent,** a tenh often jffi 
a pejorative sense. The prbfi^ma^^ 
educational estabUshment is de^t^ 
as an interlocking dtotofi^^^^^^ 
ing professors of ^^uc& 
local: schppl adnunisttej^rsi offi(^ 
teachers asspeiatipjos, and i^st;bfE 
the public school crpwdE** It m wAwedE 
by its critics as a cpn^rvAtiyc, [ ^ 
gant, self-serving, exclusive^ atid j^ 
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official club that is imt^ 
the needs of our'timeB / 



Whatever the merits ?oi^^hpsef:,B[ 
charges, it is apparent tiiat; 

(some csdl it ‘‘jEunateuri*> education^ E" B 

establishinent has dci^ 
displaced the profesripnai estublish^ 
ment in many spats of poweri Ilus new 
establishment, f^ sn^er in mern^r-: 
ship than tiie bldi is E#tern/ 

League, and, as Broudy [sees it ^v^ 
to “an iUrcouceivi^ spirit of elitism, 
intellectual snbbheiy, ai^ impa^ 
with the jffimtatibim of tiie comtUbh 
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mauB Its membem are mor& at hpme 
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Df^eroiis Partnersliip 



Although schools should use the 
new teclmplogy that holds promise for 
better instruction, the potentiid danger 
of industry and government controfiing 
education is formidable, particularty 
if the . systems approach with its con- 
centration Cl power in the hands of a 
few is used. 

Fortune Editor Charles Silberman 
cautions that “rarely have U. S. cor- 
porations assumed a role so fraught 
with danger for the society, as well 
as for themselves, or so filled with 
responsibility and opportunity. For 
over the long run, the new business- 
government thrust is likely to trans- 



in the chambers of the phfl^thropic 
foundations, cpllege boards of t^^B 
and the Coun(^ '6f Foreii^ Relations 
than in Kiwanis, Rot^, or thn l^^^ 
tional Education AssodatiPn.^ 7 , 

They have rarely held locPl of stated 
administrative positions • ihB publics 
school systems anti seldPm held . 
grees in education. T^gy insist ^th^^ 
education is too important to be Ipft to 
the educators. They sp^ more of 
excellence than of democracy in edu- 
cation, or, at best, of a Ils^tbnian 
rather than a Jacksonian view of \ 
democraqr. They urge a program of 
national assessment of educatipn, a 
rovolution in education, and give the v 
impression that ^ respectable thoiight 
in education has taken placP wit^ the 
last decade and by academicians rather 
than educationists. They appear Elp,. 
have given tip on lod^ districts and; 
perhaps even states as yiable and effpe- ' 
tive units of polibyEmukihg and plan-^ 
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to the 

|7!j^pfe, but to Uir ac^mi Hicy 
•| ;j(^ic to to Ivy League colleges for 
i^ir toodel of excellence, ^d to the 
sc^(^ba)s^ te^ for their 
mod( 5 l_,cl procedure, fheir style of 
l^der^p is charismatic and oligar* 
chjcid ra^eir Jhan populist. Their 
Uterary s^le. is etortative rather than 
'^nceptual. .They have ready access to 
. to largess, of to the polit- 

pr^jp^p^jof to' iederid govsrn^^ 
md, ;to.,tolm^^ capacity of to 
^uca^on into enlist on 

^ Of the * abler 

;„-rlmep^rs ‘"Of the -prof^onal educa- 
lA&pnitt;^ strwgthen their 

n^ ,^d weaken to 

:7~ , ;■ -, . 

liniike to protosioto edu^tional 
'^i^blidmitojltoir pupbepsare small 

|77by7po^toflc^ they scltom 
77 o^py ito vdddh toy to held 

;%l7le«^y; atoimttoo^^ citizenry. 

^ toltontial, growisg’ 

7 lug^^ There, idio^d be 

27to%ubt about their integrity and high 
777 topto.:7to hto a substantial 
■(touibution f owp^^ 
of -bur to 

.'.iHp^eyer. one^^^^ wew to cen- 
tralization of influence in the epn^ 
temporary educational scene, certam 
frindtoent al questions are inescapable. 

^eie:;is:7to evident question* Who 
sli^7,de<:tide? Should education he 
toder the control of all of the people 
titou^ de jure federal, state, and local 
to^to pr toto control be vested 
etodegal bodies in substptial 
totoiie?-.,; 
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iAsiociatioiis^ Role 



various voluntary associa- 
J tons Md spccid-intercst groups, such 
the'to toncation Association, 
V to .Carn®gi* Corporation, the National 
.7 .i^ciaden^^^ for Education* > nnd the 
77 ]Natipnal Council for Accreditation of 
: fT^weto i^ritoon, have made pd 
contoe, , to , make contributions 
;v7tpwa^ .to improvempt of education. 
7iT^B;ut in the realm 

^ of , study* c®“i®^piton, stunulalioo* 
.7.tod;P0unseL Political .^wer, however 
: ,7‘’ inditot ' and well-intentioned, should 



not be vested in agencies hot account- 
able to the people* 

Like de TocquevUle, this writep be- 
lieves that control of the government 
of education must be held by all, of to 
people if it is to serve , and enlighten 
them, in a maimer essential to a free 
society. We have often spoken of 
popular control of education as to 
laboratory of democracy. Perhaps to 
surrender of the citizen^ to to nationsd 
planner in so many realms of public 
affairs is a more disturbing tood than 
the centralization of political power. 
If our people are to continue that 
sense of personal responsibility, in- 
terest, pride, and enlightenment which 
so impressed de Tor^ueville, their 
voice in public affaim; especially in 
education, must not be> denied. 

How should public control of edu- 
cation be distributed ^ong to various 
levels of government? Hopetoy, we 
are moving toward a national federd^ 
ism in which federal, state> ^d local 
agencies share. 

It seems indisputable that state and 
federal governments will and should 
partiefoate increasingjiy in the educa- 
tional enterprise. It will accomplish 
littie CO spend our ener^es trying to 
maintain an obsolete distribution of 
power. 

But if federal control is to be 
avoided, the state and local education^ 
agencies must be improved and their 
leadership strengthened to render un- 
necessary federal incursions derigned 
to ameliorate educational neglect. A 
well-defined national policy on educa- 
tion is long overdue. Spasmodic, crisis- 
oriented federal le^lation, with its 
often unanticipated and sometimes 
unfortunate ^locations of federal- 
statc-local relations, must be sup- 
planted by a coherent, rational, 
long-range plan for the general 
improvement of the nation’s schools. 

The proliferation of federal agen- 
cies engaged in the administration of 
educational programs should be re- 
duced. Categorical federal subventions 
with their stultifying specifications and 
guidelines must be supplanted by 
general-purpose aid for use by the 
states at their discretion to meet not 
only national problems but to solve 



also 'to^l 

toely'toong-to 

■itot 

infcrcste^to tofo^told 



and '-{folicto to 



the nation.' 
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Can a rappto"^^?^^ 

professional ^ 

esfoblisbmieto 1^ actoyto 
both have a totol to 
tribution fo make fow^ 
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failed to reach a ^torehei^ye^i^ 

cept of education 



times. Their 
not be dissipated^ to 
Jurisdictionad dhputo tot ! 
rather to the se^h to m^gra^Md^^^ 
uniftoff ptoctoes ol ■ || 

include both to trahsceud toeti ' * 






Edueiition for Wtoto 
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Einally, C^. W; 
wisely , and fortoitototd^,to 
of purpto Ui ! Ivh^" most 

reuM i^ue m toc atibn in jom 
as it was in Spenceris to$ 
tion for what? (fontem^ito^ ito 
tional devel6to®Uf ^ 7 
with programs to. pfojecte irathn 
with purposes; 'udth ifoto ra^to 
substmics; toh meffiodp^®i^ ^thcr 
than 6bj(tetiVesV We have tototo to 
tranced with to to 

expense of the ptotophy ; 7, ' } . V 

We have bto uhnto®^^ toly 

around the ^ 

innovation can to fo^ to 

well as for the to tost. 1 

to speak of *‘inipto®toto’ ' 
than “innpvatiou” to?ato 7 7 

ment pltos uto® the iimdvator to\; 
restonsibiii^ for making etoqt to .■ f 
criteria of go(toessi to.toto^ 
the supeiionty of the chantotoer to 
practice or the to^um wtoh it to- 
places.’ , 7' 

Many of oto toputo! m tototioP 
are spurious untff to pri^; 3'^ 

of puto^cs i^ examined. The 
question in education is not .thet^ r"^ 

centralizat^rip pdto> to ^P^ 

power to he ^ocato to. 

for to st®pt®st futo^to 
purpoto • '.7’' ' 
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The:^ntibl^ ^ 



the Umte4 States ^ di^ed 

that serious atteiinl^^^i^ phe- 



nomeuon may be uapxofitabi^^^ be- 
gin the study is to despair that anything 
useful or sensible can (^me bfr Ae 
effort. Much of what I fin^ written^ 
the subject, and most of what X hem 
said, generates much heat> * 1)ut little 
light. I ttierefore msmne that while 
there is litde jyjkelihood tl^ 
duce ^e heat or increase die ligh^ cer- 
tainly there is no chance at all if J stay 
within the lirnits of cpnventionai think- 
ing about the subject. ^ „ v ; 



A Loaded Word 



ihe difficulty arises because 6e term 
“control” is loaded by a pervasive Value 
jud^ent that goveri^^t.cohlrbl Of 
education is bad, and ^ if led to.. 
themselves, wiffiout government inter- 
ference, the people l^p g 
schools, in spite of all the evidence to 
the contrary. As, long, as people hold 
to these beliefs,, they react bluidly and 
neg^vely to any su^estioh of govern- 
ment control of educatipa, at any level, 
fof any purpose at alL 
To suggest that such a reaction Is 
iimtipnai because it runs contrary to 
om general belief in me uesirabiHty Of 
representative government and social 
order, or to point out ffiat the visw- 
pbint is ^rentiaUy anarchistic, or even 
to suggest that the prOces^s by which 
people reach local agreements on 
schools often exemplii^ the esseiice of 
representative government, simply 
serves tO intensify the argument. 

<^e useful and sensible question to 
ask, if one seeks to mcrease ffie li^t 
on the subject of control, is: To what 
ends do those who would control i^,u- 
cational processes seek to gmde those 
processes? Useful insists emerge vhen 
our history of education is reviewed in 
a s^ch for answers to such a quesdoii. 

it ^ perhaps also be useful to 
make a distinction between education 
and schooffiig, for many of the aims 
we deal with are achieved, not by edu- 
cating the child through increasing his 
knowledge, broadening his mtereste, 
sharpening his perceptions, encourag- 
ing his curiosity, and urging hiim to 
seek hew experience, but by scbaoUng 



^ the <^d * ip, p^ms 
behaviors d^l^^ to 
1^ his p^h^^^ h^^y hire, spk^ 
model; bhiit: out ;of;;ffief^mwn^s=^b^^^^ 
iej^atiify,', ihe • <^ngiessi,;;k 
lishek chiirch, a’; TO 
: eisibr some:<^er:gro 
pe^^g a sfti of beliefy and behaviors^ 
Schpois : in our/' Amencan / sbciety 
were:estoblik>ed local a g re ^' 

kent consensus long before 
school fysteh^v were or^^mi^^im 
before iflic emeigence of ;*ahy yfedet^ 
/interest, hi educatiok . Schpks were 
ei^lahlished m foiur , siakl ckfy'Cpkr 
■'mun^s : ; _kiture^S..tq 

pre^efye the soi^ ykues ffikde&iiM 
/immunities; tbkkhvato/Xhe 
reUkdik kliks, and 
/ideas atek/how citilrenslkould gp^ 
kenisefyk that were un^h^t; to^ke 
eskblikmeht of those cpmmipiities. ^ 
Ikter, schii systems develop^^^ m 
the young and more heleipgenepus 
cities in response to the km 
tion that, cl^drm iffioidd be Ire^ out 
of the way X)i dfy business, and away 
from the eyU iiffiueni^^ city 

streets, ^hools were also encouraged 
by kos^ ^eadero/m^g ps toward self- 
government, because, if ffie 
was to prosper, tiidi the citizenijy must 
be educat^'to the means and the alms 
'^f self-government . ^ { s* ' 

Local - tohools generkly: were tycU 
established . Wore state goyemments 
became involved in their a dminist rn* 
tion. The concerns state lekkatures 
most frequently expressed were for 
standardization of educational services 
and for equaliktion' d educational 
oppprtumties. These cpnirns led to 
elaborate systems for certification of 
teachers, to standardization of curricu- 



' I 



This «rtide» >^Emergiiig Pklterns - 
of Fedeik, State, and Local .^n- 
troT Of .Mucation,” Was prepkci^ 
for Tim Schbpl AdminUtirdot hy 
H. Thomas James, dean, School of 
Educadon, Stonford University, 
SUmiord, Cdlforid^ is die fifth 
in a series of nine essays, on tho 
general snbjf^t, *‘Federisl; Policy 
and the Pohlic Schools.’’ 
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lum, and to attempts to equalize the 
nancial resources available for the sup- 
port of education in different localities. 

The federal government was a late- 
comer to educational policy making, 
but its purpose is perhaps more con- 
sistent, and easier to trace over the 
past century, than either state or local 
purposes. That consistent purpose has 
been to increase productivity, first 
through Imid grants to colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanics, then to voca- 
tional schools, and more recently 
throu^ encouragement for improve- 
ment of the courses essential to techno- 
logical advances, such as mathematics 
and science. 

It is perhaps too great an oversimpli- 
fication to say that locally formulated 
definitions of the task of the school are 
heavily oriented toward stability and 
transmission of traditional culture; that 
the states are concerned with standardi- 
zation of schools and with equalization 
of educational benefits and the tax 
burdens that support them; and that 
federal {concerns ar*'' with manpower 
training;^ national productivity^ and 
technological innovation. 

Hl fitin ^ wfttiiig the Boundaries 

Yet by attempting such an over- 
simplification, one can illuminate 
boundaries, not otherwise so readily 
discernible, that separate the aims of 
education defined in one homogeneous 
community from those of another com- 
munity% between state legislatures and 
local communities, among states, be- 
tween states and the federal govern- 
ment, and indeed between the federal 
government and local communities. 

For instance, one need give only a 
tittle thought to the matter to conclude 
that neighborhood e' mentary schools 
would serve quite dift. .ent expectations 
in rn upper-middle-class suburb of San 
Francisco, a predominantly Reman 
Catholic village in the Fox River Val- 
ley '""f Wisconsin, an all-Negro suburb 
of Los Angeles, a middle-class Jewish 
£ uburb of Boston, a predominantly Nor- 
wegian farm community of northeast- 
ern Iowa, a Baptist settlement in a 
remote valley of the southern Appala- 
chian region, a predominantly Negro 
community in the Mississippi delta, a 









Polish suburb of Chicago, a Mexicim 
community along the Rio Grande, a 
Pueblo Indian community in the South- 
west, an Athabascan community in 
Alaska, and a Hawaiian Homes com- 
munity on Oahu. 

To argue that a teacher could move 
heely across schools serving such di- 
verse expectations is to concede that 
such a teacher*s experience and mode 
of teaching would be largely inclevant 
to the purposes the local people ex- 
pected the school to serve in many if 
not most of the communities such a 
teacher would work in. Furthermore, 
the school that pleased one community 
would, if transported bodily with build- 
ing, teachers, and materials of. instruc- 
tion intact, almost certainly outrage 
virtually every other community; the 
surest way to increase the outrage 
would be to include half the pupil pop- 
ulation &om one community when the 
school was moved to another. 

Thus we can see by such an illustra- 
tion how relative is the term “good 
school.” The school that is viewed as 
good by the criteria of one commu- 
nity may be an outrage to public de- 
cency when judged by the criteria of 
anotber community. 

When populations as Averse as 
those in the communities just illus- 
trated are mixed together iu heteroge- 
neous conununities, several things may 
happen. K different groups are reason- 
ably equal, transactional agreements 
are worked out, and thou^ the inter- 
ests of some may be advanced at the 
expense of others, some community of 
interest emerges with respect to the 
basic goals of education. The schools 
may become less attentive to the trans- 
mission of a totality of cultural charac- 
teristics, in that the specifics of sectar- 
ian religions, ethnic traditions, and 
moral training may give way to greater 
emphasis on the tools of communica- 
tion and the genera! values and history 
of the nation and of Western civiliza- 
tion. Groups especially aggrieved be- 
cause their views are not given effect 
in the public school anangements may 
establish private schools. 

The state legislature may powerfully 
reinforce one or another of the social 
groups competing to control the defini- 
tion of the task of the school, and 









thcrcity quite fdiffc^^^^ 
istics' td’state '-'iM^obrsys^i^^ 
eral, howewr,"^ p^ 
the sfete appears Ip to 
enforcement of miimm & 
school hbu^^, inmate^^ 
ition, wd iii quUeb^om^^^^^ 

The most sensitiye pomt of loci epn^ 
trpl, and tile l^t that parents i>a^ni^^ . 
ing a given sch<k)l ftfc 

fight iO Select w Et Y 

shall teach. Yet &e firi to mo^t ^ ;; 
yasive power akumed by &e states^^ 
the state school systems* dev?!®i^; 
the power to Unfit lOci f^ 
quiring the sy^ems to ch^^^te^ 
certified 

aates iso have extepto,^^ 
of fiscal ephtibis, one »t 
assure pnidentii hwdbng of ^ s^^^ 
funds, and the bthbt te> a^ 
ble sharing of the ipnefiti nnd’^ 
education. The pructentiai cphtrbls; ; 
rarely are cited by tiibse tiib deplto- ' 
stafe control; even f^ral pradento 
controls are geneiily ac^ted, th^ 
the “red tape” involved af 
and federal levels is a cbhs^t ipurpe 
of irritation and proi^t . V ' • I 

The set of bbntrbl^nhned^h^^^ 

'ing educational 

most persistent fpm iof coi||icf 
political action in the. ehtire^^^ M 
education. The confi<ct an^s b^use 
the communities napst in nbed pf edu“ 
cational services ^neraUy . areJflie or^ 
least able to afford i^em, axiLd may 
be the most apatiietic aiid^east able to . 
organize the potitical power necessaty . 
to obtain state action to aid them. Con- 
versely, tiiose commimities most able 
to support educational semces are also r 
most able to organize and use politicad 
power to protect tiieir respurces f^^ 
their own use. 



Invoking llie Shibjboletfii 

The result is that enormous difficul*^ 
ties are encountered in shaping broadly 
benefidal social policy for educatipp, 
and that the shibboleth of loctd contipl 
is invoked to perpetuate; great dispari- , 
ties in the quality of educatiorial^scry- , 
ices, and great dispanties, too, m the 
tax burdens necessaty to support those 
services. ' ’ -- 
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One of the reasons these inequities 
so persistent in United States is 

that so many legi^ti^s have granted 
local ag^cies the power to tax prop- 
er^ for school purposes in terms of 
.tax rates, and thereby have made 
grants of power which are unequal be- 
cause dicy are proportional to the per 
capita valuation of property. Through 
much of this centuiy we have devised 
formulas for distributing unequal pro- 
portions of sales and income tax re- 
ceipts to local distiicts to equalize the 
great inequities resulting from these 
unequal grants of power to levy local 
.--taxes.-'-- 

Resiefting; 

Since these ^ tend to dis- 

app^ as the size of the district in- 
creases, the reorganization of school 
disfects h^ fieen pursued vigor- 
ously in hiamy states Much of the bit- 
”temess generated by reorganization 
efforts can be nsc^^ to resentment 
bver fhre^ to ptivileged tax positions; 
dkteicte most privileged under existing 
mrani^ments invariably resist reorgan- 
ization most vigorously and, because 
the resources they possess are gener- 
ally effective in generating politicfd 
power and influ^ce, they are more 
often than not successful in resisting 
reorganization. Part of thek success is 
certainly due to the value attached to 
decJntralized school systems by people 
genenaliy, but much of die discussion 
of /local cpntrbl of schools” is really 
about local resistance to taxation. 

A more rational effective meth- 
od for reducing these inequities than 
either the state md formulas or the 
reorganization of districts would be 
reassertion by the state of ite authori^ 
to tax property. This would leave im- 
disturbed what remains of the hi^y 
valued local control of school policy. 
Legislatures would simply reclaim a 
part of the taxing power they delegated 
to local districts, by establishing a 
state-wide rate to be levied on all prop- 
erty for the support of schools. The 
yield woiiild be drawn into the state 
teeastycy. and, after being combined 
reyehu^ ftom income, sales, and 
perhaps other tax sources, would be 
distributed to accomplish educational ■ 



purposes stipulated by the legislature. 

ff additional purposes were to be 
defined locally, the local agen^ would 
still have local taxing power to finance 
them; whether or not to make the addi- 
tional tax effort would be decided by 
the local voters. The general effect 
would be to equalize among distiicts 
the tax burden for those school pur- 
poses defined by the legislature and to 
put in the hands of the legislatiire tiie 
decision as to what mix of income, 
sales, and property taxes is desirable 
for the support of schools. A valuable 
side effect would be better state super- 
vision of the chronically bad and fre- 
quently scandalous local administra- 
tion of property taxes. 

Reductions of inequities in the way 
the costs of education are shared 
among districts would leave untonched 
great inequities among states. Most of 
lis who have studied the field of school 
finance in this century have continued 
to hope that the federal government 
would attend eventually to these kinds 
of inequities, but to date it has not 
done so in any systematic way. 

Furthermore, some very substantial 
inequalities in educational services per- 
sist within large school districts. This is 
one of the more disturbing findings of 
many recent studies, notably Kauser^s 
ajid Havighursfs in Chicago, Odell’s in 
Philadelphia, Coleman’s (Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1966), and my own 
study in the 14 largest cities (D^/er- 
minanis of Educational Expenditures 
in Large Cities of the United States, 
Cooperative Research Project 2389, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1966), as 
well as another soon to be released by 
the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

The degree to which quality of edu- 
cational services may vary even within 
a large school district is indeed shock- 
ing. If eventually we are to get at the 
great inequities that concern a large 
part of our population, we vwU need to 
deal more rationally with the phenome- 
non of local control, for the notion of 
local control, in some instances power- 
fully reinforced by state government, 
is a potent force supporting the status 
quo. Schools mirror their communi- 
ties; and until the social values that 



determine what the ednimumties/yva^^^ 
for -tiiek spools can/chai^, h; 
realistic to expect the l^d-schck)h 
change, for if they do, . ^ey lose timk 
clientele,' 

The federal ptesence m ^uhatidhal 
policy has until lecentiy nmde lit^ 
impression on local, schools, for the; 
vocational interest, the rancem for. 
manpower training histoncaliy 
pies^ by that presence, hiad^little; 
impact on the secondary ^ho(ds.\^^/ 
vktu^y none on elementary schools. 
Even the effoits to improve InstiiictKm 
in science and niathematics suppot^^^ 
.by the National - Sconce Fo uii d a tiCT 
and later by tte i^ational l^^ 
cation Act have done Htfle to 
the status quo, smite the minor ch^ 
in materi^ of instruction and thereven; 
less perceptible changes m teac^g: 
methods were readily acc ommo d fi t ed - 
in most communities vwthoiit 
cant negative reactions^ - V 

The Esi^anding Pt«sOTce 
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tive to conffoxtable locaiairangi^^fs 
for education, howeyer,:y^;the ded? 
sion to make integration of the lac^ in : 
the public schools a condition of fed-^: 
eral financial support At this writing^ ; 
my impression is that smee; tiiat ditei-, 
sioc was made, the number of dffidrra 
in classrooms segregated by rabe\^ 
increased, not alone because of the 
crease in segregated populationsi but? 
because the proportion of childr^ in 
segregated classrooms is increasing/ • ; : 
The federal prince is also evid^t ; 
in the assistance ^ven^ to American/ 
kdustsy to open up new markete by 
eiq>aiiding a t^lmolo^. for ^ucation. 

I find it awesome to contempl^e 
number of geniuses now at work tity-- ? 
ing to find some educatibnd uses for 
hardware invented for offier puip^e^. 
It is perhaps instructive to note t^t a 
high U. S. Office of Education , ofiScial 
was reported in a recent Washington 
Monitor (November 24, 1966) as iirtj- 
ing four attributes of good hardW^?? 
for education: “reliable/’ ^simple to 
operate,” “economic^y feasible,” and 
(in last but hopefully not leart posi?.; 
tion) “offers a useful function.” . . ; 
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i$5P; Billion To Spend 

XThc wd seems to. be going out to 
the schools that they are expected to 
buy $50 billion worth of hardware in 
ihc next decade, and that diey should 
busy arid figure out how they are 
gdmg to use it. I have no doubt that 
$50 billion, worth of equipment would 
help improve education in this coun- 
ty ; my plea is that we put the geniuses 
to work stuping the education process, 
'as'.^meJew of them are doing, and 
idlding, noti . ‘‘What can this piece of 
e^pipment^l happen to have too much 
dd for education?” but, “Given 
cpres^ x needs . and opportunities in 
j ^cation, wh^ kind of equipment 
tna^ 1 invent that would be useful?” 

Storerooms 

^ &e latter qu^on gets at- 
tended' to, we have to build even 

. iiffger stom^ rooms for unused hard- 
^ware than we already have (and one 
} h^ to see whaf we have, to believe it!) 



or invent some new Idhd of disposal 
unit to grind it. 

The more general concern about toe 
federal presence in educational polios 
is not so much that it may eoq>hasize 
toe training of manpower at toe ex- 
jtense of toe education of man, or that 
it may disrupt traditional relations 
among ethnic and religious groups, or 
that it will inundate the schools with a 
dehumanizing technology, though cer- 
tainly such concerns are abundantly in 
evidence; rather, toe general concern 
is that toe federal power, once made 
uniformly effective over education, will 
be used to propagandize for a political 
ideology and to condition everyone to 
a particular way of life, to thought con- 
trol, and to preparaticn for the totali- 
taiian state. 

With so awesome a devil to conjure 
with, it is not surpnring that he gets 
invoked whenever a tradition or a vest- 
ed interest is threatened, or whenever 
even toe most minor state or federal 
bureaucrat visits some petty insolence 
on toe populace. 



One ^ tsdte toe 

tion toat toou^ wc- inay ijplbre ^r 
degree to which the notkto of tocal j^ 
trol iihpedes innbvstoon mid'i^ 
ment, we may also '&ploic;th6se wto 
pursue innovation and c^^ 
end. dearly, we' have those amohjg us 
who lurge us to leap around sharp cor- 
ners to positions we cannot see, mid 
such people need to be urged to dis- 
cuss toUy toe purposes they 
rather than imposing them eitoer on 
easEy persuaded individu^ or on toe^ 
sodety. 

Perhaps toe extended tosoisddns re- 
quired to gain some improyem^t ill 
education in toe toce of mUeachsd 
proponents of locd control are not too 
^eat a burden to impose on those who 
now manipitoito the bMim-dolIar; 
vers aimed at changing our ^homic, 
socud, and politi<^ arrahg^eoto 
throu^ change in om educarion sys:- 
tem. Some fmrty extended sessions of 
sitting down and reastoning : together 
seem justified in toe light of su^ sub- 
stantM purpose. 
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The Bementaiy and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 has led to an 
intervention of the federal government 
in the direct management of public 
schods to an un{Mrecedented extent, 
resuhiRg in extensive conliisiOtt and 
disuxu^ thiou^out the educational 
system. The ai^oach to massive 
federal support through categorical 
aids is proving what most leasts and 
students of education predicted: a 
cumbersome methed that does vio- 
lence to long-established principles of 
administration by an enli^tened pro- 
fession. 

The root of the problem lies in the 
method of distributing federal funds 
for specific purposes with concomitant 
controls. More than 80 ^pes of grants 
are in force, a scale of operation that 
has produced an unbelievable amount 
of frenetic activity throughout the edu- 
cational ^tem. The proven methods 
of evaluating, weighing ahematives, 
and establish^g criteria for balancing 
related programs and services, have 
been tamed upside down. There has 
been a disturbing shift of decision 
making from the state and local levels 
to the federal level of government 

It is time to examine the nnuts of 
recent experience, to place the posi- 
tive results in proper perspective, and 
to offer construefive alternatives to the 
present approach to federal financing 
of education. 



Why? 

What were the conditions that led 
to the present state of federal partici- 
pation in financing education? To 
name the chief ones will help one to 
understand the present dilemma and 
to see the lo^c of the alternative to be 
described later. 

The most fundamental fact to con- 
sider is the progressive income tax 
system which the federal govenunent 
has developed. This is perhaps the 
most powerful fiscal system that any 
national government has ever devised. 
The power of Congress under the 
Tenth Amendment to the Coastiiuffon 
to le^y taxes for any purpose deemed 
in the national welfare, coupled with 
the power to budget expenditures and 



credit, give^ the federal governing 
the essential tools for respomdble 



leadership in the maintenance of a 
healthy economy. 

The states have reladvely tax 
systems. They rely mainly on salM and 



property taxes, both of which ate 
gressive in character. In theory they . 
could utilize a progressive income tax . 
to go far toward balandng the equiQr 
of the total system, wniie fwo^mlids 
of the states ^ve a state income . tai^ 
none uses this form extensively for two 
lo^cal reasons. First, no state wants to 
get very far out sdiead of others for 
fear of adverse business effects, Sec-~ 
ond, the concentration and complex!^ 
of economic activi^ would make a 
large amount of tax avoidance possible 
unless all states levied a uniform tax. 

Thus, the states have ffie respon- 
sibility for education and the eiqpendi- 
ture need but inadequate tax systmns. 
The federal gevemment has the only 
tax ^tem which can tap the natiniiial 
economy as equitably as can be de- 
vised. This gap between the fised 
power to raise revenue on the one 
hand and the expenditure need on the 
other constitute the basis for federal 
partidpation in financing education. 

A number of forces gained momen- 
tum m recent years to increase the 
costs of education fasten than revenue 
potential. For a time the birth 
increased faster than state sad local 
tax bases. The &rm revolutiem s^t 
millions of persons to ftie cities. This 
movement accelerated the fl^t of big- 
dty dwells to the suburbs. These 
changes occurred at a time when most 



This article, **Flnauciiig Ednca- 
tion at the Federal levd,’’ wae pre- 
pared for The School AdmitwOra* 
tor by William P. Mduure, director. 
Bureau of Educatiosial Eeeeardbt, 
and professor of educational ad- 
mlnietration, Universli^ of niinoiS, 
Urbana, Ittinols. It Is lAe sixth in a' 
series of nine essays on the general 
8ub|ect, federal Policy and the 
Public Schools.” 
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states failed to make commensurate 
changes in the orgamzational structure 
of Aeir school systems, their local tax 
systems, county governments, and 
other agencies of government. Thus, 
states have not put their houses in 
order to administer adequately and 
economically the modem needs of 
^venunent. 

These needs have not gone un- 
noticed by educators, students of gov- 
ernment, and economists. The shelves 
of libraries are heavy with reports of 
studies on all of these problems. Many 
members and groups of the educa- 
tional profession, for example, have 
proclaimed repeatedly the needs of 
vaiiotus educational improvements to 
the public at large, to state le^slatures, 
and to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sputnik ^ould have come as no 
surprise to any student of American 
education. It caused panic among some 
leaders in education and government 
It predpitatcd federal fiscal policies 
which un^r other circumstances might 
have been different The long, delibera- 
tive route cl pursuing general aid, with 
roadblocks of oppodtion from private 
and parochial schools and other 
sources, wac abandoned. Instead the 
acticm was based cm categorical aid, an 
approach which some of the ardent 
opponents finally accepted in the hope 
that this methc^ would be followed 
only temporarily. 

Categorical Aids 

There are some gains hem the re- 
centty expanded program of special 
aids. Periiaps most important of ail, 
the program is higbli^tiug the com- 
piifJty of needs of the sdiools. It 
^ould bs amply clear by now that 
there h%s been a iendentty in recent 
years to oversimplify education. There 
has been too much tend^^nr^ to find 
simple answers to very complex prob- 
lems. Recent events may have aroused 
a public awareness of the size of the 
educational task facing this nation. 
There is eiridence coming to indicate 
that ddzens are beginning to under- 
stand the inadequacies in tax struc- 
tures, local school districts, archaic 
intermediate districts, the multiplicity 
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of educational agencies at the state 
level, lack of highly talented teachers, 
and shortages of facilities as they take 
advantage of federal funds. 

There are dangers of continuing 
these procedures with myriads of cat- 
egorical aids beyond a temporary 
period of stimulation and exploration 
that also are becoming apparent. The 
dangers are very real and deep. Some 
of the most serious ones are as fol- 
lows: 

• Categorical aids have a divisive 
effect on the profession. They arbi- 
trarily elevate particular instructioi^ 
fields and services and thus direetty 
downgrade other fields of equal valid- 
ity and value. They proliferate pro- 
grams and build structures that are 
difficult to change. Staff members are 
divided into spedal-inteiest groups 
which inevitably develop insular tend- 
encies. 

• They reduce the rigor of choice 
among alternatives. Surplus equipment 
from special grants is all too fire- 
quently found because of **making the 
most of the opportunity while it is 
available.” 

• An inordinate amount of profes- 
sional time is required to prepare pro- 
posals and evaluations to meet the 
guidelines of decision makers outside 
the systm. 

• They restrict the freedom of coop- 
eration within school systems. For 
example, the teachers of lang?iage arts 
may contribute as much, if not mors, 
to ffie vocational competence of a hi£^ 
school graduate ffian the teachers of 
“vocational” courses. To put the latter 
on special salary schedules with otiier 
perquisites and to d&ay these to tiie 
former is difficult to justify to the per- 
sons intimatefy involved. 

• Th^cvereimplify by spurious def- 
initions programs and services in the 
“national interest.” Just what vrdues 
are there in educational programs and 
sentim that contribute to the develop- 
ment of every individual that are not 
in the nation^ interest? 

• Th^ hinder the development of 
rational emphases In education. Edu- 
cational purposes have to be defined in 
functional components known as in- 
structional fields and services. Changes 
and adaptations shoitid result from 



indigenous needs and lequimmente 
based upon ^e best and widest of ' 
human intelligence in society ratihinr 
than from decisions of a few adimnis-: 
trative agents of government. 

* By their nature th^ require a 
system of extern^ control that is i^ti- 
thetic to American values of goyem- 
ment and to psycholo^cal principles 
of effective human behavior. 

* These disadvantages hkew^ 
overshadow advantages of categories 
aids to institutions of hi^er education. 

General Aids 

General aids have ffir more advan- 
tages than categorical mds as a me^ 
for distributing federally collect^ 
revenues to school systems. Some of 
the chief advantages am: 

^ They promote a more defensible 
system of control and administrative 
responsibility to pursue educational 
objectives worthy of a free society. 

* They promote an intellectual dis- 
position of creativity rather tiian com- 
pliance. 

* They strengthen the capacity of 
local school systems to study, to plan, 
to take responsible action, to 
evaluate. 

^ Certainty and stability of support 
are more easily assured than is pos- 
sible to establirii for special aids, 

^ General fimds are mom s^-itable 
to tie school support to the economic 
capacity of the nation. School ^simns 
need he fiscal capacity that penaits 
flexibility to rape with fiuctuations in 
the composition of the school popula- 
tion and tile attendant educational te- 
qnimments. 

* School systems are r^ponsive, if 
not affihrarily handicapped to the 
basic drive of the American people for 
excellence. The oft-xepeated qu<»tion 
of political leaders, we be sure 
that the funds will yield the best edu- 
cational results?” is certainly legiti- 
mate. But it deserves to be answered 
adequatefy rather than to be used 
ihetGri(^y. 

The Alternative 

There are responsible scholars and 
leaders in education, as in other fields 
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of endeavor, who believe that there is 
overwhelming evidence in the experi- 
ence of public education in America 
to favor the superiority jI general 
federal funds over categorical aids for 
education. This idea is an old one, 
dating back at least a half century. The 
first classic statement of basic theory 
and operational structure to describe 
this idea was made by the late Profes- 
sor Paul R. Mort in 1936 in Federal 
Support jor Fubiic Education. Since 
that time there have been any number 
of proposals embodying the same basic 
idea with variations in structural de- 
tail. A recent advocate with national 
recognition is Walter W. Heller, 
former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to the late Presi- 
dent Kenne^ and during one year of 
President Jolmson’s administration. He 
has championed general funds in, the 
form of shared revenues rather than 
general grants-in-aid. 

Proponents of general aid believe 
that this type of support can be de- 
vised to accomplish the best that is 
known about federal-state-local rela- 
tions in the governance of education; 
the soundest fiscal policy; the greatest 
degree of adaptability of the school 
system to future needs of every in- 
dividual and society; the soundest 
principles to promote creativity, schol- 
arship, and responsibility among teach- 
ers and other educational leaders; and 
the safest principle to ensure the high- 
est quality of education. 

This idea has be^ expressed in two 
forms: (1) general grant-in-aid, and 
(2) tax or revenue sharing. The author 
prefers the latter because it comes 
closer to exr«ressing the fundamental 
role of the federal government; namely, 
to restrict its action to purely fiscal 
relationships with the states. Tax shar- 
ing would serve as the means to gear 
a basic support of education to the 
total economy of the nation. The 
states would be responsible for ad- 
ministering the schools and providing 
additional support from state and local 
taxes. Each state would have responsi- 
bility for developing a filscal structure 
with refinements to meet various ad- 
justments, including the extra costs in 
cities of dense population and the most 
sparse areas, equity among districts of 



variable local taxable wealth, incen- 
tives to improve local district struc- 
ture, and other factors. The fiscal 
structure of each state should encom- 
pass the funds collected from all levels 
of government. 

The alternative proposal for federal 
financing would be as follows: 

• Definition of educational revenues 
into large blocks: (1) elementary and 
secondary schools, and (2) higher 
education. 

• Gradual consolidation of present 
categorical aids and transfer of most 
of them to general payments after a 
specified date. Exceptions would be a 
few special aids such as GI educa- 
tional scholarships, payments in lieu 
of local property taxes in federally 
impacted areas, educational programs 
in the armed forces, and other similar 
functions best centralized in the federal 
government. 

• Designation of a given percentage 
of the total federal income tax collec- 
tions to be distributed to the states for 
education. The federal government 
could prorate the funds between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
higher education, or it could leave this 
decision to the state legislatures. 
(Heller has an excellent suggestion for 
a trust account to handle these funds, 
a mechanism which would take them 
out of the federal budget and expedite 
the flow of funds to states.) 

• Distribution of educational reve^ 
nues to the states should be made as 
follows: 

Higher edncatioii. Since compa- 
rable cost units are virtually nonexistent 
in hi^er education, the most feasible 
basis would be a given percentage of 
the educational and general ex})endi- 
tures, with a normative overage for 
capital outlay. 

Elementary and secondary 
schools. The basis for distribution 
would be one of the following: (a) A 
given percentage of school expendi- 
tures, including expenses of current 
operation and capital outlay, (b) 
School-age population if the decision 
is made to support that portion of edu- 
cation which private and parochial 
schools may share with the public 
schools; otherwise pupil membership 
(enrollment) in the public schools 



would be used as the distribution uioit. 

Adjnstmrats in distrihntipn .of 
federal revmues to states. Two ad- 
justments are proposed for revenues to 
elementary and secondary education. 
The principles are applicable to higher 
education, and the same corrections 
might be applicable to both areas of 
education. (1) The first one is an ad- 
justment for differences in relative 
ability of the states. In this case the 
writer has chosen the index, average 
personal income per pupil ages 5-17. 
(2) The second one is an adjustment 
for extra costs necessary in sparse and 
dense areas. In the former areas 
schools have extra costs of transporta- 
tion and some low pupil-staff ratios 
due to small schools. The large cities 
constitute the other extreme where a 
disparate school population with hi^ 
rates of retardation, emotional malad- 
justment, and mobility call for exhra 
staff and resources to meet individual 
needs. 

Estiiiiated Adjustments 

For many years advocates of general 
federal aid to education argued for die 
principle of equalization in relation to 
the average tax ability of each state. 
In recent years studies have revealed 
that the costs of education in the great 
cities are greater than would be neces- 
sary in smaller dties. These extra costs 
have been referred to as compensatory 
expenses. They result not from den- 
sity per se but from fundamental 
characteristics of the school population 
such as just mentioned. The extent of 
these deviate characteristics which cost 
extra money seems to be greatest in the 
large cities of greatest density. There 
are some exceptions in smaller cities, 
but usually these are suburbs of larger 
cities. The question has been raised as 
to whether the extra costs of the great 
cities, most of which are in the wealth- 
iest states, mi^t not offset the justi- 
fiable correction for low wealth. 

The writer has explored tins ques- 
tion in recent years. The base of 
reference for estimating extra costs is 
a city with about 10,(KX) pupils in 12 
grades, composed of a normally distrib- 
uted school population. Larger size 
has little if any effect on cost because 
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id economies of scde. However, fhete 
ate extra costs creep into latge, 
densely populated cites wltcn the 
fTOportions of letardation and social 
Rialadju^eht go up. Also, increased 
land prices and labor rates affect costs 
of capital outlay. 

In some recent, studies with 15 of 
die large cities the writer found a 
ne^^ correction of 16 percent for 
idendfiable programs and services^ He 
estimated an additional 17 percent for 
programs in experimental stages, giv- 
ing a total coiiectioii of 33 percent. 
. Thb is about die limit whidi he found 
(to be necessary in the most sparse 
airei^ in previous studies in West 
^^liia. New York, Mississippi, and 
hlinois. liieiefoie, using these limits, 
interpoteting in betw^, and aggregat- 
ing; corrections for the sdiool popula- 
tuin as it was di^rsed in 1965, a 
correction was computed .for each 
state. . 

in Golunm 3 shows the 
dernty-^parsi^ correction, the wealth 
coriectioi^ imd the net correction for 
<^h state. 

While the denm^-sparsity correc- 
tions Would he substantial in some 
cemmuhities within states, the state 
avmges, when spread over the total 
school population, are small compared 
to the needed corrections to adjust for 
^(^nces in avera^ state ability. 
According to these estimiates, Missis- 
sippi would receive $2:32 of federal 
. revenue for each $1 distributed to New 
York. 
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What assurance can the federal gov- 
^ ernment have that the revenues dis- 
|.- tinbuted by this proposed procedure 
I will be spent most effectively? The 
i only technical assurance needed is a 
I proper audit certitying that the funds 
I have been spent for the general pur- 
p^ as designated. In addition, states 
r should be expected to publish reports 
|;. cf fm more evaluative rigor than they 
i : have prepared in the past. Such reports 



are needed not merely to Justity use 
of federal funds but as a matter of 
public responsibility ^respective of 
sources of financial support. The state 
of knowledge is reaching the point 
where comprehensive evaluations of 
deployment of input resources can be 
made and related to some dependable 
data on educational results (benefits). 
These evaluations can go beyond the 
current lunited and over sinranlifie d ap- 
proaches to national assessment. 
Furthermore, the techniques and re- 
sults can be made a matter of public 
information so that researchers are 
challenged to advance the science of 
evaluation. 

What incentive will states have to 
continue state and local effort to sup- 
port education? In the past the states 
of low wealth have made a greater tax 
effort than states of hij^ wealth. 
There is no evidence to indicate that 
educational a^irations in any state 
will decline. The demands for improve- 
ments of various lands are so great 
that there is no foreseeable reduction 
in educational costs. An increase -in 
federal funds would permit many 
communities at high tax-effort levels 
to slow down the rate (ff increase in 
local tax burden. This condition would 
permit some local tax relief in efforts 
to reach educational goals, but not re- 
duction except in rare instances. 

What should be the limits of federal 
participation? The goal should be to 
establish an axiomatic level of support 
that would be modified as often as 
necessary to keep the states of lowest 
wealth within reach of an adequate 
level of expenditure after placing a 
reasonable burden on state and local 
tax sources. 

Would this general tax-sharing plan 
call for some means of communication 
between the policy-making agendes of 
state and federal governments? It 
would seem that some means of com- 
munication are needed. At present they 
appear to be working independently, 
if not competitively, in some instances. 
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The impact of federal involvement 
in education on sig^cant social issues 
has been felt increasingly - in the last 
decade across the United StatM. It has 
become a key subject of discussion 
among all persons interested in educa- 
tion and ranks high on the list in social 
conversations among the genend citi- 
zenry. Today it appears doubtful that 
such significant legislation for educa- 
tion progress would have been possible 
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the potential for impact on the signif- 
icant social issues of our time. 

To give a basis for evaluation, the 
author is adding to the title the already 
implied phrase, “in relation to the 
public schools,” and is using Im own 
list of significant social i^ues. These 
limitations are in keeping with the 
knowledge and experience of a former 
superintendent of schools who, al- 
though away from the heat of the 
kitchen a short time, still has the odor 
of the cooking from eight years’ e^qpe- 
rience in a fairly ^ical American dty. 

The old hand at school administra- 
tion has seen his lifelong interest-— 
education— move from bland mention 
on the inside pages of nevrapapers to 
screaming headlines on the front page, 
with public debate in nearly every 
magazine and a stream of white papers 
on such new subjects as educational 
television. 

Sputnik, the civil ri^ts revolution, 
and an educationally oriented series of 
Presidents have made education a key 
domestic political issue at national, 
state, and local levels. Moreover, pub- 
lic attitudes now allow for ever-increas- 
ing governmental involvement in edu- 
cation; politicians at all levels have 
found a positive view on improving 
education valuable at election time. In 
fact, education itself has be<*^«ie a 
significant social issue. 

For this reason, it heads the list 
of social issues discussed here. They 
are: quality of education, equaliQr of 
educational opportuni^, education for 
the world of work, relationships be- 
tween public and parochial schools, ed- 
ucation and the elimination of poverty, 
state and local government structures, 
schools as an instrument for socid 
change, and locus of educational deci- 
sion making. 
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Quality of Education.: Mp^^ effi- 
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education to recognize the limitations 
of their schools? 

The new federal education le^a' 
tion, with its influence on mass media, 
is affecting public opinion by calling 
attention to the achievements and lim- 
itations of specific educational pro- 
grams. In requiring local conununity 
development of a program to meet the 
needs under Titles I and III of the 

Act, the new laws force planning some- 
times neglected. 

Yet the impact of the federal govem- 
inent*s program is not consistent, 
amounts of money are uncertain, and 
the specific help offered may be in- 
compatible with current ne^s of a 
school system. 

Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. That the federal government 
has had an impact in the area of 
equality of educational opportunity 
no one will deny. It has certainly made 
the public conscious of inequities. In 
terms of long-range solutions, its effect 
tivene^ might well be questioned. A 
national attempt to influence thousands 
of school systems has limitations. 

Ways other than the use of the club 
or carrot of federal aid must be found 
to heh> the local community Uve up 
to the responsibility of citizens in a 
democra<ty. The federal government 
will need to enlist the continuing help 
of the states, of educators, and of lo- 
cal school board members if meaning- 
ful progress is to be made on this so- 
cial issue. 

So far, there has been less impact 
in this area than the federal govern- 
ment, or for that matter, I personally, 
would like. But whatever faults there 
are certainly do not lie wholly with 
the federal government. School ad- 
ministrators, especially those in areas 
where racid minorities are absent or 
so small as to be invisible, have, when- 
ever they felt they could, hidden their 
heads in the sand. They have not yet 
recogrized that equality of opportunity 
is everybody’s problem. 

Edncatioii for World of Work. 
Faced with a history of education 
oriented to the college-bound pupil, 
America must change its view of suc- 



cess. We must learn to recognize and 
applaud the contributions to our so- 
ciety of the non-coUege-trained individ- 
ual. Manpower needs of the future re- 
quire this as we see the vast appetite 
business and industry will have for 
technically qualified, but non-college- 
trained, personnel. 

While the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, the National Defense Educa- 
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tunity Act have each had a measurable 
impact, the proliferation of interests 
and confusion, resulting from lack of 
unit control and stodginess and inepti- 
tude among federal, state, and local 
personnel working on this problem, is 
discouraging. Knowing what to do is 
not our problem. Carrying out the new 
programs amidst the red tape required 
makes the impact of federal legislation 
in this area less than it should be. 

Relationships Between PobliC) 
Parochial, and Private Schools. A 
parent’s freedom to choose public, 
parochial, or private school for his 
child is a requisite of. our American 
democra(ty. Such freedom has given 
strength to this nation. As the cost of 
education rises, support for nonpublic 
schools becomes far more diflficult. 

The Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act has forged new interrela- 
tionships between public and nonpublic 
schools not generally achieved hereto- 
fore across the country. While the 
money expended does not markedly 
assist the parochial and private schools, 
it does reach and serve all the chil- 
dren in the proper categories. It has 
encouraged public and private school 
people in talking and working together 
so more wholesome, cooperative rela- 
tionships v/ili evolve. The impact of 
federal legislation here has been great. 

Edneation and the Elimination of 
Poveity. In identifying this problem, 
federal legislation has rendered a real 
service. Formerly, school systems fre- 
quently were forced to grapple only 
half-heartedly, or even clandestinely, 
with the problem of equality in cur- 
riculum offering. 

Today, many educators realize that 
equality implies not just the same for 
all, but special compensation for the 



limited background brought into the 
schoolroom by some cMdreh. The 
contribution of paraprofessional work? 
ers to the education process has been 
proved. Early childhood education, 
given its derived importance, has 
served to stimulate better understand- 
ing of the poor on the part of educa- 
tors and the community. 

While the new legislation has con- 
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research, and opened the door to bet- 
ter understanding, it has fallen far 
short of the original e:q)ectation of 
eliminating poverty and has not re- 
sulted in the cooperative approach 
so needed. 



State and Local Ck>venunent 
Structure. State and locd govern- 
ments resent the inteiference of the 
federal government in some of these 
social issues. While they recognize the 
necessity for change, their progress in 
restructuring for this change has been 
slow. Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act furmshes 
funds to strengthen state departments 
of education. Marked progress has 
been made in many states as they have 
tried to more adequately admini^r 
the Act. 

Yet, very little of this reorganization 
progress has helped tackle the urgent 
social issues mentioned above. In some 
states almost 80 percent of the funds 
to finance the stale education depart- 
ment is coming from the federal gov- 
ernment. States must make an inde- 
pendent commitment, both financially 
and structurally, and they must have 
the support and interest of local school 
districts. 



Schools as an Instrument for 
Social Change. Threats and demands 
on the part of the federal government 
and resistance combined with inaction 
on the parts of local and state educa- 
tion officials have resulted in unneces- 
sary conflict. Schools cannot resist 
being a part of current society. Schools 
are in a leadership position, but school 
systems differ as communities differ. 

The greatest weakness of federal 
activity in dealing with change is to 
assume that, since right is right, basic 
alterations of school organization must 
be immediate. Schools cannot get so 




far ahead of the community that they 
are no longer a part of it. Neither 
can schools use resistance to progress 
as an excuse for failing to change. The 
schools have a gigantic task of educat- 
ing their communities for change. 

Locus of Educational Decision 
Making. Today, local and state educa- 
tional authorities must share responsi- 
bilities for decision making with their 
junior partner, the federal government. 
Some are reluctant to do this. But the 
federal government has become an ac- 
tive partner in the education enterprise; 
moreover, it will have increasing in- 
fluence over education because of the 
importance of education to the well- 
being of our citizens and to the secu- 
rity of the nation. Education officials at 
both the state and local levels should 



first move to define their programs to 
meet the needs of society and then in- 
fluence the federal government in its 
role. 

Who makes the decisions regarding 
the direction education will move is a 
major social issue today. This struggle 
cannot be solved by any one level of 
government. Machinery must be es- 
tablished to bring about a cooperative 
approach, and each level must assume 
its responsibility. 

The future of education in the 
United States must be faced with true 
humility. William Osier said, *‘No 
human being is constituted to know the 
tmth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the tmth and even the best men must 
be content with fragments, with partial 
glimpses, never full fruition.” 



Our limited view and understanding 
necessitate courage and determination 
if we are to make imoads on these sig- 
nificant sodal issues. And we must re- 
call that whether we are happy or un- 
happy with the impact of the ^eral 
government in education on social 
issues, it is our government. We have 
an obligation to see that the democratic 
process works for the welfare of chil- 
dren — our ultimate objective. 

This obligation requires true co- 
operation between all levels of govern- 
ment interested in education. It 
requires that we utilize all our re- 
sources in research. It requires that 
we utilize all our wisdom in the de- 
velopment of tong-range plans. It 
requires of us all our skill and patience 
and knowledge and courage. It requires 
total commitment. Nothing less wffl do. 
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The Conmiissioii does hot represent 
a drive for uniformity in American edu- 
cation. It will stimulate diversified 
an^rs to the problems in education^ 
recognizing the differmices between the 
states. It will en(x>urage dissent. 

The Commission will not lobby in- 
side the states nor in Washington. It 
will furnish the educational and politi- 
cal leadership of the states with a 
vehicle to debate goals and answers. 

The Commission do^ not represent 
.an effort to curtail or attack federal aid 
to education, or federal activity. In 
fact, it makes provisions for f^eral 
cooperation and participation. It is an 
effort to bring to bear all the resources 
that the American people have to im- 
prove education and to encourage state 
action for better schools and schooling. 

The Commission will not compete 
with, replace, or make obsolete the 
current voluntary associations or na- 
dohal.and regional organizations in the 
field c! education. It will cooperate 




fully, assuring that there is a minimum 
of overlap or duplication. It will seek 
the frontiers, where effort is needed 
and recommendations are necessary. 

Membership 

Membership of the Education Com- 
mission of the States, in order of 
adherence, as of January 1, 1967: 

1. Arkansas legislation 

2. Virgin Islands Legislation 

3. Hawaii Legi^tion 

4. New Jersey . .Le^lation 

5. Minnesota Executive Order 

6. Illinois ....... .Executive Ordm: 

7. Texas Executive Order 

8. New Hampshire Executive Order 

9. New Mexico Legislation 

10. Rhode Island Le^lation 

11. Oregon ...... .Executive Order 

12. Ohio ........ .Executive Order 

13. Idaho Executive Order 

14. Utah ........ .Executive Order 

15. Wyoming Executive Order 



16. Washingfon , , . ^ecutiye OtdCT 

17. Vermont .... . .Ex^fivc Ordw 

18. WestVir^a . .Executive Qrd^ 

19. Kentucky Executive Ord^ 

20. Louisiana ..... .Executive Qrddr 

21. Alaska ........... .Lc^atimi 

22. Maryland .... :Le^lation 

23. Oklahoma Executive Order 

24. Colorado Executive (>rder 

25. Missouri .Executive Order. 

26. Alabama .Executive Cfrder 

27. South Carolina — . .Legislation 

28. North Dakota . .Executive Order 

29. Iowa ........ .Executive Older 

30. Delaware .Legis^tion 

31. New York Legislation 

32. Tennessee Executive Ordmr 

33. American Samoa Executive Order 

34. Puerto Rico . Legislation 

35. Wisconsin Legislation 

36. Arizona Executive Order 

37. California ..Legislation 

38. Georgia .Executive Order 









For further infomiatioii, write Education Conumssion of the States. Suite 822$ 
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While lew public poHdes ut clearly 
and succinctly stated, these governing 
the federal financing of educational re- 
search and development are more 
opaque than most. Over the past 10 
years new programs have come and 
gone. Siome emphasize developmdat 
and othr/s quantitative research; some 
emphasize subject areas while others 
aim at particular characteristics of 
children; some years the less sophisti- 
cate researcher in local school dis- 
tricts has been appealed to, the next he 
has been virtually ignored. Even the 
most highly productive researchers 
who regularly turn to federal sources 
for support often are confused about 
who in the fdleral government is ready 
to support what kind of project. If they 
are baffled, how can a ty^cal school 
superintendent be expected to under- 
stand these policies? 

The Danger of Unawareness 

Nevertheless, he must try. Research 
and development will increasin^y in- 
fluence cur schools and at an ever- 
accelerated pace. The extent to which 
school administrators are unaware of 
what influences the direction of these 
events is the extent to which they can 
expect to lose control over what is hap- 
pening in education and in their own 
sckwls. The only alternative is to re- 
sist new developments fiK>m ignorance. 

There are five primary r^ons why 
federal policies for educational re- 
search and development are so opaque: 

1. The usual federal problem of 
divided jurisdictions means that, while 
most of the money for educational ttr 
search is in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, researchers, especially if they 
are examining what roight be termed 
the more basic questions of learning, 
frequently turn to other agencies. It 
may come as a surprise to many ad- 
ministrators that there is almost as 
much money at the present time for 
curriculum development and teacher 
preparation for new curricula in the 
National Science Foundation as in the 
U. S. Office of Education. In the 1967 
fiscal year, the Office of Education is 
authorized to spend $39,800,000 for 
curriculum projects and teacher try- 
ing, in cl udin g NDEA institutes. For 



similar purposes, the National Sdence 
Foundation is authorized437,3SO,000. 

2. Many policies, ciumot be stated 
explicitly because not enough is yet 
known about the basic concepts of 
educational researcli. There is no com- 
mon agreement on a definition of edu- 
cational research. For example, is 
there such a thing as basic rt?-«eai’Ch in 
education, or is all educational re- 
search en^eering research? More- 
over, the term “development” often is 
used interchangeably with “engineer- 
ing,” and the developer frequently is 
referred to as the designer. Until such 
definitions are clarified, no discussion 
about; say, the proper mix between re- 
search and development win be very 
productive. 

The problem is not simply one of 
defimtions, however; there are serious 
disagreements among those who now 
influence research and development 
policies in education at the highest 
level. The chairman of tiie education 
panel of the Fresidenf s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, Jerrold Zacharias, 
has eiq)ressed serious doubts about the 
present or future value of quantitative 
evaluations of 6ducationsd innovations. 
His views run counter to those prevail- 
ing among leaders in educational re- 
search. 

3. The educational community has 
hardly raised its voice to demand clari- 
fication of these policies. Educational 
researchers have not been organized so 
that they could produce reactions in 
any government agency. The Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
(AERA) is considered to be “small” 
(6,00Q members) by Washington stand- 
ards, and has not exhibited mudi in- 



This article, ‘^Giving Direction to 
Education Through Research and 
Development,^’ was prepared for 
The School Administrator by Ridi- 
ard A* Dershimer, executive officer, 
American E!dneationaI Research As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. It is 
the eighth in a Mrics of nine essays 
on the general subject, **Fedeiid 
Policy and the Pnhlic Schools.” 



terest in federal affairs until recently. 
The power organizations like the N£A 
and AASA have shown only spasmodic 
interest at best. 

4. Some major policy documents 
are not being made public. Two of the 
most significant developments in edu- 
cation, the regional laboratories and 
the Title III service centers and pro- 
grams, were first recommended in a 
repon from a White House panel 
chaired by John W. Gardner before he 
became Secretary of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Many oflcials who now have the 
responsibUity for administering these 
programs have never read a detailed 
rationale for their cre^ition. The secrecy 
that stin surrounds the White House 
panel report prevents the kind of pub- 
fic debate that could clarify and win 
support for its originai ideas. 

There are rumors in Washington 
that a later report is being prepared by 
another White House panel. I^me Of- 
fice of Education officials would not 
be surprised to be confronted, suddenly 
and without public debate, by decisions 
that would remove substantial parts of 
the rcsponsibilify for educational re- 
search and development to another 
federal agenc/. Whether or not these 
stories are accurate, the suspicions re- 
flect a kind of conditioning to the 
closeted way some previous decisions 
about educational research have been 
made. 

5. There is a fifth reason why 
R & D policies are not clearly stated. 
Until recently, the Office of Education 
in general, and the Bureau of Research 
in particular, has not had a policy- 
generating mechanism. Many students 
of education feel that the new ofifice in 
the Bureau headed by Hendrik Gide- 
onse is a remarkable development for 
an agency that only a few years ago 
played a relatively insignificant role in 
the writing of major legislation. But 
the increased political value of educa- 
tion, recent pressure from Congress- 
woman Edith Green’s special sub- 
committee, and the spread of the 
program planning and budgeting sys- 
tem throughout the federal government 
have increased concern for more sys- 
tematic planning in the Office of Edu- 



cation. 

To understand how these conditions 
materialized, it is necessary to re- 
examine the growth of educational re- 
search and development over the past 
three-quarters of a century. At this 
point ffie two terms must be separated 
because research and development 
have quite different histories, another 
fact that helps explain the confusion in 
tviloiiiGlOgy. 

The early years of educational re- 
search are indistinguishable fro?>'. the 
roots of educational psychology » psy- 
chometrics, and statistics. fact, it 
is difficult to «ay precisely w'^cn “edu- 
cational research** emerged as a dis- 
tinct field. Soon after the . irst World 
W*ar, however, there wer? tnree major 
streams of activities: test ing, surveys, 
and experimental studies. 

The testing movement emerged out 
of the early work of Bhet, Thorndike, 
and Terman, to name but a few; many 
of the early leaders of educational re- 
search like Courtis, Buckingham, and 
Trabue are best known for their con- 
tributions to the knowledge of testing. 
To many superintendents the terms 
“testmg** and “research** were nearly 
synonymous and “research bureaus** 
w'^re actually testing and statistical 
services. Even today this definition 
holds in most of the research divisions 
in school ^'stricts. 

Surveys 

School surveys were used exten- 
sively even before World War I and 
with increasing frequency throughout 
the first half of the century. In the be- 
ginning, they contributed to both sub- 
stantive and methodological research 
knowledge as in the New York Gfy 
survey of 1911 and 1912, when 
achievement tests were first used. The 
movement gained such support and 
favor that research bureaus in univer- 
sities devoted a considerable portion of 
their activities to surveys. The prob- 
lem, as Egon Cuba has so eloquently 
pointed out in his paper delivered at a 
recent American Educational Research 
Association-Phi Delta Kappa sympo- 
sium, was that the surveys became a 
field service; while they may have been 



of inestimable assistance to schools, 
they no longer added inuch to knowl- 
edge about education. 

The third cati^ry of lesearch, ex- 
perimental studies in which the re- 
searcher intervenes and then attempts 
to measure die resulting changes in 
behavior, is often considered the most 
esoteric to administrators. The exp^- 
mentalists, most of them psychologists, 
have had some unique ptoblems of 
which school administrators are only 
barely aware. 

Recent writings by Sam Sieber, 
AUen Barton, and David Wilder point 
out that education, as an intellectual 
field of stu^, in recmit years has not 
had a tradition of research. Since the 
turn of tile centuiy, increased enroll- 
ments have constantly heightened the 
need for teachers. Consequently, col- 
leges of education have had to give the 
highest priorify to producing practi- 
tioners. Until recently professors of 
education had to squeeze research out 
of their own time and funds. Accord- 
ing to Wilder, in certain fields like 
reading, in which there have been a 
great many experimental studio, the 
results of this malnufrition are quite 
apparent Readi' ^ research is char- 
acterized by small samples, scant 
equipment, and manipulation of a 
small number of variables over short 
periods of time. 

In the eyes of most administrators, 
the net results of these three thrusts — 
testmg, surv^, and experiments-r- 
have been to characterize educational 
research as a service of unlimited 
value or as an activity by “ivory 
tower** professors quite removed from 
the mainstream of education. 

But what about development? In 
education the term is used most fre- 
quently to describe construction of a 
new course or parts of a course of 
study. Many of the major curriculum 
changes were based on very systematic 
analyses such as the eight-year study 
chaired by Ralph W. Tyler, and 
Wrightstone% study. As TCSponsibilify 
for curriculum desi^ vms diffused to 
local school districts, wlmre fewer in- 
dividuals were trained in evaluation,, 
curricula customarily were revised 
with little or no pro- or post-evaluation. 




Nmy cum<c^um innovators have even 
1)ecoine antagonistic toward anything 
except quite loose and subjective as- 
sessments. As a result, curriculum de- 
velopers and supervisors added their 
weight to the already sizable majority 
of educators who saw little ne^ to 
push for more research. Therefore it 
is not siuprising that the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment never worked actively for 
federal funding of research; their phi- 
losophy of improving the total cur- 
riculum kept them quite removed 
from the specialized curriculum pro- 
grams of the National Science Founda- 
tion and the U. S. Office of Education. 



How It Began 

Regardless of the reason, the educa,- 
tional community did not ^ve a high 
priority to the establishment of an edu- 
. cational R & D program. How then 
did it happen? IVhat brought about the 
■ Cooperative Research Program of 
1954, the Media Research Program 
under authorization of the National 
Defense Education Act, the Course 
Content Improvement ^ogram of the 
National Science Foundation, and Title 
W of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965? Each program 
had different ori^hs and was created 
in different ways. 

The Cooperative Research Program 
can be attributed largely to former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell. He acted largely 
of his own conviction that research was 
good for education and not because he 
was pressured by any group outside 
the government. 

Creation of the Media R^earch 
Program, on the other hand, is at- 
tributed to the interest of U. S. Senator 
Lister Hill and Representative Carl 
Elliott and of the National Audio- 
Visual Association. The Audiovisual 
Instroctional Service Division (now the 
Educational Technology Division) of 
the National Education Association 
supported the proposal but was handi- 
capped by the ambivalent stand toward 
the entire Act taken by the NEA, 
which was still pressing hard at that 
tune for general federal support. 

The Course Cbntent Improvement 



Program, administered by the National 
Science Foundation, was created as a 
result of the concern of the advisory 
board for the Education Division and of 
NSF Associate Director Harry C. Kelly. 
Following a lead in a magazine article, 
the Foundation staff sought out Jer- 
rold Zacharias and encouraged him in 
his efforts to devise a new high school 
physics curriculum. KeUy then worked 
through the American Chemical So- 
ciety to identify a group of chemists 
who might sponsor similar reforms in 
the teaching of chemistry in high 
school. These were the beginaiogs of 
the curriculum reforms that have since 
affected almost all aspects of the 
school program. 

The several parts of Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act have diverse origms. Actually, 
this title merdy amended the original 
P.L. 531 of the Cooperative Research 
Act to enable the f^era! govermnent 
(1) to train education researchers and 
research-related persons, (2) to con- 
tract with profit and nonprofit corpora- 
tions for research and developmient 
activities, and (3) to expand the dis- 
semination of research results. But 
these amendments, coupled with what 
was for education a drastically in- 
creased budget — ^from $25 million to 
$60 million — made 1965 a milestone. 
The number of R & D centers doubled 
from four to eight, the first nine of 
twenty regional laboratcri^ were cre- 
ated, and $8 million was appropriated 
for graduate, undergraduate, and post- 
doctoral training. 

Professional educators had little to 
do vrith these irmovations. They came, 
by and large, from the Gardner task 
force through the White House to 
Francis Keppel, at that time U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who is 
reported to have said, “We saw the 
chance to get more money for re- 
search, so we took it.” 

Since three of these four significant 
events in the federal support of educa- 
tional R & D occurred with little or 
no initiative from the educational com- 
munify, except for a small group 
organized by Lindley Stiles, is it any 
wonder that Office of Education and 
National Science Foundation officials 



have felt little responsibilify toward it? 
When the Commissioner of Education’s 
chief lieutenant for research, Francis 
A. J. lanni, decided to leave, K^pd 
searched for a new assistant conunis- 
sioner from industry and turned up 
R. Louis Bright, a research en^neer 
from Wsstinghouse with considerable 
interest in educatioiicl technology. For 
lesser positions, recruiters were urged 
to stay away from the “establishment” 
Advisory panels were filled with more 
representatives from tiie humanities, 
the social and behavioral sciences, 
than ever before. Infonnal contacts in- 
creased between the Office of Educa- 
tion and other government agen^ 
that sponsored research. Soon Bri^ 
was announcing that the central staff 
would be more active in detennining 
priorities, and funds for project ideas 
originated in the field were decreased 
proportionately. 

What effect these chan^ in the Of- 
fice of Education’s policies and pro- 
cedures have had on the field is 
difficult to say; more time is needed to 
gain proper perspective. .Ome r^idt is 
quite apparent, however; education^ 
research has moved and still is moving 
further away from the school admmis- 
trator. This is not to say the school 
superintendents are completdy iso- 
lated; there have been administrators 
on many of the advisory panels, be- 
guming with Funis E. En^eman, 
former e- ^cutive secretary of AASA, 
who was appointed to the first R & D 
committee. As research becomes more 
specialized, it is inevitable that the 
general administrator in education, as 
in all other fields, is going to have a 
more difficult time keeping up with 
events. 

The Changiiig Scene 

Beth the tempo and the character 
of educational research are changing 
rapidly. In 1963 the U. S. Office ct 
Education approved 393 research con- 
tracts which represented an expendi- 
ture of $13,785,000; last year this fig- 
ure rose to 1,1 1 1 for an expenditure of 
$ 100,550, 0(^. From hb recent study. 
The Organization of EduccUiomd Re^ 
search, Sam Sieber pointed out that 
proportionately more scholars and re- 
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searchers trom the disdplmes are being 
awarded research grants. 

One of the more visible espresaons 
of the growing independence of re- 
warchers is the way the American 
i^ucational Research Associaticn lt» 
self is changing. Once a satellite of 
AASA and the NBA, it has mo^ 
toward greater independence, first by 
moving its annual meetins awav firom 

— m 

Atlantic City and BK»t rcctmtly by a 
vote of the Association Council recom- 
ns^idtng that ABRA disaffiliate from 
the NEA. Membership has grown from 
a litfle over 3,000 at the end of 1964 
'tidiseiiHy 6,000, and it may be able to 
claim more non>eductitors as membeis 
than ^y other educational organiza- 
tion. As these developments would in- 
dicate, the proportion of superintend- 
tnU has decreased even while the per- 
oratage of school specialists has in- 
creased. 

Education is strcmgly influenced 
an oatire generation of administrators 
who have very limited knowledge of 
the potential of educationai research 
^ devdopment Even though there 
have not been any dramatic **bteak- 



thioughs** in knowledge, the stereo- 
types and m 3 rths about research no 
longer ap^ly. The tide is running, and 
all superintendents should be aware 
of It. This means that on all levels — 
national, state, and local — the re- 
searcher, that is, the man responsible 
for gathering and anatydng data, the 
man who, by ;.’at analysis, can add 
«y^wxoi/ij iw uuuiumuuis aau Knowl- 
edge, will play an ever more important 
role in education. 

Educadbsai government will soon 
face many of the problmts caused by 
the rapid expansion of knowledge that 
now cmffiront the federal goverammit. 
For example, how will they finance 
inservice education programs when the 
science of learning as well as the con- 
tent of courses is changing almost 
ycarlj?? Who will pay for die increased 
specialization that research inevitably 
produces? At what level will salary 
schedules be set when the science of 
teaching requires teachers to train for 
as many years as physicians do today? 

The problems of control of educa- 
tion will be even more ominous. 



linage a lay local bo^ird of educatkm 
with newspaper kno^dedge of psy- 
chology a few years from itow trying 
to comprehend a preseatytion ly 
school spedallsts of new s&ategies in 
teaching that will be as complex to the 
board as descriptions of the chromo- 
somal breakage would be today. 

No, research in educatkm and in 
those hranches or the sodai and be- 
havioral science diat are concerned 
with education will not produce mir- 
acles and may not ev«m produce **an- 
swers** m the near future; hut increas- 
ingity msearchers wifi uncover valuable 
evidence that can help educators make 
better decisions. It onty follows that 
the adnamistrator who can undmrst^d 
and use this knowled^^ wiil be farthest 
ahead. Until school administrators, as 
a group, more folly understand how re- 
search and developmmt will cerntribute 
to the improvement of education, it is 
highly mdikely that they vnll support 
the increases that are necessary for 
R & D to have the kind of impact that 
it has had in American industry and 
defimse. 
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American education has come under 
new influences and is headed in new 
directions, a symptom perhaps of the 
country’s search for. new goals in all 
areas of human endeavor. Yet any 
conception of national goals and pur- 
poses must embrace the goals and in- 
terests of people from ali walks of life. 
More specifically, national goals and 
purposes in education must be related 
to all levels of uovemment as well as 
to the needs of all individuals. There 
is no one scale nor simple set of values 
with which to measure human fulfill- 
ment. Devising a comprehensive evalu- 
ation of federal education prdgrams is 
no less complex. The process involves 
gathering evidence and comparing the 
social utility and individual benefits of 
many interrelated education programs 
with the costs of those programs. 

The first step in the evaluation proe- 
ms is to decide what evidence is 
needed, and what criteria wili be used 
for assessing the merits of each fed- 
eral program and the combined effect 
of all federal programs in the field of 
education. There are three basic ques- 
tions that must be answered: (1) Js 
the purpose of the program wortiiy and 
appropriate to the federal government? 
(2) Are the administrative arrange- 
ments eflective and conducive to sound 
federal-state-local relationships? (3) 
Does the combined effect of all federal 
programs promote the development of 
adequate public schools in all states? 

Historically, there have been two 
major efforts to establish criteria for 
federal prdgrams in education. In 1931 
tile National Advisory Committee on 
Education, appointed by Pretident 
Hoover, issued a report entitled Fed- 
eral Relations to Education, hi this re- 
port the Committee declared that the 
American people are justified in using 
tiieir federal tax system to give financial 
aid to education in the states, provided 
they do this in a manner that does not 
delegate to the federal govemnent any 
control of the social purposes or spe- 
cific processes of education. This com- 
mittee also emphasized that federal 
funds should be granted to the states 
to aid education as a whole and not 
as special grants for the stimulation of 
particular types of training, and that 
the federal government should render 



large ^'intellectual a^istancte’^ tof-ti^^^ 
states in matins of education tinouj^ 
scientific research. v ^ ' 

This report, issufcd in 1931 under] 
a Repubhean Administration, kiigge^ 
criteria which would be equ^y aj^li- 
cable today. A few years later, in 1938, 
a new committee, appointed by Pru- 
dent Franldin D. Roosevelt, gave ite 
views concerning the role of tibe federal 
government in education. The report 
of the United States Adviroiy jdomnMf- 
tee on Education statid timt 
should be made available to the stat^-: 
for “ail types of current operating ex- 
penses for public elementary and iec- 
ondary schools”; that the states .Should; 
be pennitted to use part of their f^ 
eral funds for books, transj^ritetion, 
and scholarships for children attend^ . 
both public and nonpublic schools; and 
that the American people woffld n^y ] 
object to any attempt to u^ the f^erid.:: 
aid as a means of controfling ^e con- 
tent or processes of education in school . 
Thus the committee appointed by 
President Roosevelt al^ favored gen^ ; 
eral-puq>ose grants without federal] 
control in preference to categories aids 
for education. . v 

Despite these announce prindpl^, 
the distrust of state and local maha^ 
ment of public education which cha^^ 
acterized the past decade usheied in a ] 
period of proliferating federal categop^ 
cal aids for education. The^ spei^ 
programs must now be n^exa]]uned^ 
and evaluated. ; ; A A ] 

Is the Peupo'se of Each Progrim 
Worthy and Appropriate to the . 
Fedend €k>vemment?: In deciding: 



This article, “Time To Evalu- 
ate Federal Education Progrems,^^ ; 
was prepared for The ^hool Ai^' 
minietraior hy Geoige B. Brahi^]; 
dean, Coll^ of Education, Washr] 
ington State Univenity, Pnlhni^ 
Washingtmi, and Erich ]L liudmsap? : 
acting dean. School of Education^ 
University of CaMornia, Los Ang^ 
les, Calif ornhu. It is the last In 
series of nine essays on tihe genii^ii] 
subject, ‘‘Federal Policy -toad- 
Pnhlic'Schools.^’ 
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what educational purposes are worthy 
and appropriate for the federal govern- 
ment, first consideration should be 
^ven to those educational problems 
which transcend state lines. Recent 
events have shown that educational ne- 
^ect in one state can be a factor in 
lowering the quality of education in 
another. Since educational deficiencies 
cannot be quarantined within state 
boundaries, educational isolationism 
practiced by individual states cannot be 
sound national policy. The federal 
government clearly has a responsibility 
to act to strengthen public schools in 
all states. Only by so doing can a state 
be protected against the spillover effects 
of educational neglect in other stat^. 
Thus, one worthy and appropriate pur- 
pose of federal action is to make gen- 
eral-purpose grants to states to supple- 
ment state and local funds and to en- 
courage states to expend for public 
schools the amounts needed to maintain 
an adequate basic school program for 
^ chil^em and youth who choose to 
attend the public schools. 

The federal government also has a 
special responsibility to assist in the 
education of disadvantaged children. 
This responsibility has its origins deep 
in the history of oiir country, althou^ 
immediate concern arises partly from 
the large number of educationaily dis- 
advantaged families that have migrated 
&om one state to another in recent 
years and from the fact that the great 
cities are unable to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of their large popu- 
lations of the disadvantaged without in- 
creased state and federal financial aid. 
Thus, a second worthy and appropri- 
ate purpose of federal action is to pro- 
vide spedal-purpose grants for com- 
pensatory or remedial education to as- 
sist states in educating disadvantaged 
children. 

The federal government has increas- 
ingly accepted responsibility for re- 
ducing unemployment, and Congress 
has enacted in recent years a number 
of laws to ibis end. But unemployment 
cannot be eliminated without suitable 
vocational education programs in all 
states. In order to meet its respon- 
sibility for full employment, a worthy 
and appropriate purpose of federal ac- 
tion is to provide special grants to 
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states for vocational education, includ- 
ing vocational programs for adults. 

The chief source of local revenues 
for public schools is the property tax. 
The federal government is the largest 
property owner in the United States 
and its property is tax exempt. This 
condition obviously leaves a large gap 
in the tax base of America’s public 
schools. A worthy and appropriate 
purpose of federal action is to remedy 
this gap by making contributions to 
public schools to compensate for de- 
ficiencies in the school tax base re- 
sulting from the tax-exempt status of 
federal property. 

In the past the federal government 
has made contributions for the educa- 
tion of individuals for whom it accepts 
a special responsibility. The education 
of native Indian children is a case in 
point. More recently, contributions 
have been made for the education of 
veterans and for Cuban refugees. These 
obligations have been properly ac- 
cepted by the federal government. It 
is, therefore, a worthy and appropri- 
ate purpose of federal action to con- 
tribute toward the cost of education for 
veterans and for other individuals for 
whom the federal government has ac- 
cepted a special responsibility. 

Common to all states is a need to 
improve education through research 
and development programs. K each 
state were to finance all of its own edu- 
cational research and development, ex- 
cessive costs or inadequate programs, 
or both, would be inevitable. There- 
fore, it is a worthy and appropriate 
purpose of federal action to finance re- 
search and development programs de- 
signed to improve the qu^ty of educa- 
tion in all states. 

If a federal education program is 
designed to accomplish one or more 
of the foregoing six purposes, it should 
receive a favorable rating under Ques- 
tion 1. 

Are the Administrative Arrange- 
ments Effective and Conducive to 
Sound Federal-State-Local Relation- 
ships? Worthiness and appropriateness 
of purpose are not enough. If the 
federal-state- local partnership is to 
function to maximum advantage, the 
assignment of responsibilities to each 



partner must utilize the special 
strengths of each while compensating 
for its weaknesses. Moreover, each 
partner must perform its duties with- 
out interfering unnecessarily with the 
essential contribution of the two other 
partners. 

Of the many criteria that should 
govern relationships among and be- 
tween each level of covemmenl the 
following appear to be fundamental; 

The historical philosophical basis. 

• Educational philosophy — ^who 
should determine the educational jdii- 
losophy and goals. 

• Roles, function, and authority of 
the local and state school boards. 

• Fiscal authority and responsibility 
in relation to the tax structure at all 
three levels. 

• Administrative flexibility. 

• The role of the citizen in the for- 
mulation of educational policies. 

• The welfare of the nation and each 
individual. 

• The standards of equality of op- 
portunity for educational programs and 
services. 

• Basic guidelines for bringing about 
efficient and effective education. 

• The declared and undeclared pri- 
orities for governmental and social 
efficiency. 

We must start with a powerful be- 
lief in the local control of educational 
policy and finance. By local control is 
meant the state structure, with maxi- 
mum autonomy granted to local gov- 
ernmental units within the state. The 
federal government should be a full 
partner in the education process, but 
its functions should be clearly defiuaed. 
The full partnership status can be effec- 
tive only if the federal government acts 
and reacts in accordance with knowl- 
edge of local conditions. This is pres- 
ently not the case in most instances. 
The federal government has certain 
leadership responsibilities in education. 
Its most important function lies in the 
matter of equitable redistribution of 
the national wealth for the support of 
educational excellence in every hamlet 
of the nation. 

The federal government must be 
moved away from its regulatory func- 
tion to a position of general educa- 
tional leadership. The regulatory func- 



tion has expanded primarily because 
state and local school systems have not 
assumed in adequate fashion the regu-* 
latoiy function at the state and local 
levels. Federal leadership within broad 
limits should be supported, but un> 
reasonable federal regulations should 
be opposed. 

Historically and legally, the state 
government occupies a central role in 
the nublic school oartnershio. To M- 
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fill this role effectively, the state educa- 
tion system should be a strong one. 
The state board of education should 
have full authority in all matters affect- 
ing education in the state and should 
represent proportionately the rural 
and metropolitan areas of the state. 
The state department of education 
should be strengthened to fulfill a 
specifically defined leadership function, 
and its information and research serv- 
ices should be expanded and improved 
so as to allow the minimum of duplica- 
tion of such services at the local level. 
Furthermore, if the total public school 
program is to function effectively, the 
state must be in a position to co- 
ordinate federal programs with state 
and local programs and to provide 
needed supervision and direction. For 
this reason, federal programs should 
not bypass state governments; instead, 
federal grants for public schools should 
be made to state departments of educa- 
tion to be allocated to local schools by 
them in accordance with state plans. 
This arrangement not only respects the 
central role of state governments in the 
field of education but also avoids ex- 
cessive growth of the federal bureauc- 
racy. ' 

Over a period of years, states have 
developed elaborate plans for granting 
state funds to local school systems. 
More recently, the federal government 
has launched a number of categorical- 
aid programs. Inevitably some of the 
new federal programs duplicate the 
purpose of some eristing state-aid pro- 
grams. For example, some states have 
provided aid to local school districts for 
compensatory 4sr remedial education. 
With the recent entrance of the federal 
government into this field, it may be in 
the best interest of education for the 
state to transfer some of its funds to 
other equally important purposes. To 
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permit such flexibility in the use of state 
funds, when the federal government 
and a state grant funds to local school 
districts for the same or for closely re- 
lated purposes the federal grant should 
not be contingent upon continuation of 
the state grant. Only by preserving the 
right of the state to adjust its grant 
program can the state discharge its 
obligation to the overall education 
oartnershio. This does not sueeest that 

^ A ww/ 

the state should reduce its contribution 
to public education, but that it should 
have leeway in adapting to changing 
needs at the state level. 

The amounts of federal funds to 
which individual states or local school 
districts are entitled should be deter- 
mined by objective formulas, reducing 
to a minimum discretionary power of 
federal officers in the allocation of 
school funds. Any grant-in-aid pro- 
gram which authorizes federal officers 
to use broad discretion in allocating 
school funds among states or local 
school systems will encourage political 
favoritism, and another by-product will 
be the proliferation of expert proposal 
and justification writers. 

hi order to promote the efficient 
use of federal funds and to encourage 
sound state and local planning, federal 
contributions should be generally pre- 
dictable for long-range planning pur- 
poses and specifically predictable for 
year-to-year planning. Effective use of 
federal grants requires not only plan- 
ning but also sufficient lead time to re- 
cruit personnel and obtain facilities and 
equipment. Boards of education should 
know at budget-making time the 
amount of federal funds they will re- 
ceive during the ensuing year. 

hi the interest of effective adnlnis- 
tration and sound intergovernmental 
relations, the federal government 
should avoid having several depart- 
ments grant funds for the same or 
closely related public school purposes- 
At the present time, virtually all fed- 
eral agencies have a hand in education, 
and the fragmentation of effort and 
control is both self-created and confus- 
ing. Congress should first recognize the 
problem and then reorganize and rede- 
fine federal agency functions to better 
coordinate the administration of educa- 
tion programs. The same functional 
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approach should be applied to the state 
level as well, for here again firagmenta- 
tion exists, although to a lesser de^ee. 
Similarly, the problem touches almost 
eveiy school community, Numerous 
groups interested in social action and 
educational improvement have been 
spawned almost overnight and are ac- 
tive in reviewing and approving educa- 
tion programs, often without knowl- 
edge of die local school system. 

The accounting and auditing safe- 
guards for federal grant funds should 
utilize the procedures that the states 
require to safeguard their grants to 
local school systems. Separate accoimt- 
ing and auditing procedures for federal 
funds should be superimposed on sta^ 
requirements for local accountability 
for state and local funds only if the 
latter are inadequate. 

Although in the case of categorical 
grants the federal government mi^t 
specify the purpose for which the funds 
are to be used, great freedom should 
be allowed to the local school system 
in selecting the method by which the 
purpose is to be achieved. This ty^ of 
operational freedom is necessary if the 
local partner is to do its job effectively. 
Here again, we should underscore the 
joint participation principle in the 
sharing of certain responsibiliti^ within 
the clear framework of maximum local 
control. Of course, there must be an 
underlying assumption that the leader- 
ship of the local school system is able 
and competent. 

A local school clistrict must have rm 
adequately staffed office with very able 
people giving full-time service to the 
whole business of local, state, and 
federal legislation, because the key 
point is communication. Unless the 
local districts make known clearly, 
regularly, and forcefully their belief 
and phUosophy, they have no right 
criticize federal legislation. The same 
communications should operate in the 
matter of guidelines. Too often ffie 
guidelines set up to interpret legisla- 
tion involve more restrictive controls 
than the legislation itself. Uifless thjey 
insist on participation in the decision 
making, local school systems 
simply have to accept the decisions 
made by others. Smaller school system 
need to join forces with each other and 
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to utilize the resources of the state 
department of education to fulfill this 
responsibility effectivety. 

Local and state school systems also 
need able staff with thorough training 
and knowledge in the field of fiscal 
management and analysis. 

How might federal-state-local co- 
operation function? The federal gov- 
ernment has declared that every child 
shall have equal access to the highest 
quality of public school education. The 
state department of ^ucation should 
determine, in a close working relation- 
ship mth local school ^sterns, the 
fundamental standards for the adminis- 
hra^on of this federal policy. At the 
Ipc^ level, the policy and the standards 
muik be applied, but with special rec- 
ognition of the unique situations in 
ideal school communities. The role of 
^e local school board remains basic^y 
unchabged in tiiis arrangement, except 
that Once again able school board mem- 
bership is assumed. Any conflict be- 
tween federal policy and state and local 
p^cies should be resolved in favor of 
the state. Control of educational policy 
and adequate control of educational 
finance at the state and local levels are 
impenitive' 

To ensure that local communities 
. wiil have a voice in the formulatioA of 
educational |K)li(ty, some procedures 
su(^ as the following should be en- 
couraged: 

Retain the locd autonomy of the 
Ic^ school . boards, within specified 
l^ts. 

If Organize a broadly representative 
dtizehs* advisory council under the 
sponsorship and authority of the local 
school bo^. 

;f Establish a well-organized and 
properly staffed school information 
service. This service would regularly, 
'tystematicadly, and thoroughly inform 
Ix^ Ae staff and the community of 
'(^cational issues, problems, and 
progress. 

; famine the operation of the local 

school bomd in such matters as time of 
location of meetings, and the 



formed citizenry that recognizes the 
intimate relationship between the priv- 
ilege of participation, the right to par- 
ticipate, and the responsibilities inher- 
ent in participation. It is quite possible 
that an inherent weakness of education 
at the local level is the attitude of local 
citizens toward education. Local school 
systems and state departments of edu- 
cation should and must come up with 
a joint declaration of educational goals 
and policies. 
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relationdup between the board and of the federd income tax rev- 

j^tilic. ^ enues would be returned to the states 

Xpe^ citizen participation in policy for general governmental purposes, 
foim^ation is analogous to the voting has certain advantages. It places greater 
pnvile^. It mtist be based on an in- responsibility upon state legislatures. 






Does the Combined Effect of All 
Federal Programs Promote the De- 
velopment of Adequate Public 
School Programs in All States? 
Evaluation of the federal government’s 
activities in the field of education can- 
not be matie by looking only at each 
individual program; in addition, the 
combined effect of all programs must 
be considered. 

Serious questions have been raised 
about the effective operation of federal 
aid programs. It has been charged that 
the combined effect of categorical aids 
has produced confusion, instability, and 
distortion of educational emj^asis. Ex- 
cept for legislation that identifies na- 
tional problems and appropriates funds 
for the solution of these problems. Con- 
gress should spell out broad rather 
than narrow educational poli^. Poli- 
cies for instructional services, auxiliary 
services, and all the basic business of 
teaching children should be determined 
by the state in dose cooperation with 
local school units rather than by fed- 
eral education officials. 

Hopefully, the proliferation of small 
federal grants for spedal programs and 
projects in education has run its course 
and the nation is rea^ to consolidate 
these grants Into broad programs of 
continuing support for education. Be- 
fore. this is done, it will be useful to 
consider new plans for the dis- 
bursement of federal funds such as 
tax-sharing arrangements (the Heller 
plan); as well as general federal aid 
for education proposals. 

The tax-sharing plan, under which 



and it does not pendize in any way 
the state in which a large proportion of 
children attend parochial schools. Also, 
most tax-sharing plans are designed to 
benefit, in addition to educatimi, other 
important services traditionally ren- 
dered by state and lo<^ governments, 
thus improving the total operation of 
public ser\uces. 

On the other hand, the tax-sharing 
plan affords no assurance that states 
will provide satisfactory programs of 
public education. To provide such as- 
surance, it may be necessary for the 
federal government to adopt a general 
support program in which payments 
are made to states in proportion to 
their expenditures for public schools. 

Under such a plan, a prescribe 
percentage of state and local pubiic 
school expenditures would be multi- 
plied by state matching ratios, com- 
puted by dividing the national average 
per capita income by the per capita in- 
come of each state. For example, if 
the prescribed percentage were 10 per- 
cent, then a state in wMch the income 
per capita equals the national average 
would receive a federal grant equal to 
10 percent of the amount it rai^d for 
public schools from state and local 
sources. However, a “poor state,” in 
which the income per capita equals 
one-half of the national average, would 
receive a federal grant equal to 20 
percent of the amount it raised for 
public schools from state and local 
tax sources. And a “rich state,” in 
which the income per capita equals 
twice the national average, woidd re- 
ceive a federal grant equal to 5 per- 
cent of the amount it raised for public 
schools from state and local sources. 
This still would not recognize ade- 
quately those states making great effort 
but with low total expenditures. 

The federal responsibility is clear. 
Without a federal tax-sharing plan or 
some form of general federal support 
for the ongoing public school program, 
there is no assurance that all states 
can and will develop adequate public 
school programs. And without the de- 
velopment of adequate public school 
programs in all stotes, the federal gov- 
ernment falls short of dischmging its 
responsibility to the American people. 
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